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ART. 1.—INFLUENCES OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE IN DETERMIN- 
ING THE REVOLUTIONS OF FORTUNE IN THE HISTORY OF 
NATIONS. 


THat Commerce and Manufactures add to the wealtia, and 
that an abundante of gold and silver, or their equivalents in 
circulation, favors Commerce and Manufactures, and all other 
branches of national industry, and increases the prosperity of 
the State, are propositions so obvious and self-evident, that 
they have met with almost universal acquiescence. But plain 
as they are, and necessarily applicable as they must be, if true, 
to-all the phases of-social change, it is Only within very recent 
times that any diligent consideration has been given to them 
in explaining the condition of nations, and in interpreting their 
historical fortunes. They have been passed by with little or 
no notice, under the supposition that they rather affected the 
welfare of individuals, and the transitory functions of the com- 
monwealth, than constituted important elements in the develop- 
ment of national vigor and superiority. They were left to the 
care of the student of such special branches of inquiry, and 
these students were never numerous; and they were deemed 
scarcely worthy of admission into the grand series of mighty 
forces which expanded feeble communities into prosperous 
nations, and afterwards into conquering powers and lordly 
civilizations. More attention was _ to the discovery of the 
nearly obliterated impressions, and to decyphering the time- 
corroded inscriptions on the coins and medals of antiquity ; 
more persevering ingenuity was devoted to the determination 
of their dates, their intrinsic values, and the occasions of 
their utterance, than were bestowed upon those great move- 
ments of society which had been favored or impeded, stimu-. 
lated, arrested, or turned backwards by the fluctuating tides of 
commerce, or by the flow of the general currency of the world. 
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So far as these subjects have yet engaged the researches of his- 
torical inquirers, their labors have been usually confined to 
tracing the influences exercised by them in developing the in- 
ternal prosperity of individual States. Little regard has been 
paid to the mode in which they affected, or were affected by 
the internal or external condition of nations in the periods of 
their decline. Still less consideration has been given to the 
effects produced by the shifting tides of commerce, and the 
mutations of financial phenomena in elevating or depressing 
successive nationalities. Yet a glance over the Tables of the 
Census of the United States, and an inspection of the vicissi- 
tudes of rank which have accompanied the growth of the 
several component States, at once displays the erhinent function 
discharged by commercial and financial impulses in regulating 
the precedence of diverse communities. Yet, only in the most 
signal and startling instances, or by rare historical inquirers, 
have the currents of trade, the channels of mercantile inter- 
course, and the agencies of finance been studied, in order to 
discover an explanation of the rise and fall of States, the suc- 
cession of dynasties and policies, the transfer of dominion from 
one region to another, and the vicissitudes.of civilization. The 
Historical Researches of Heeren constitute the only notable 
exception to this general neglect; and even his investigations 
‘are prosecuted in too narrow a spirit, and without the lumi- 
nous guidance which have been obtained from a comprehensive 
view of the whole order of society, and from a large apprecia- 
tion of the successive advancements of society. Fret, if Com- 
merce and Finance exercise a predominant influence in decid- 
ing the present prosperity of each community, they must have 
exercised a correspondent, though unequal, influence in all an- 
terior times. If they have vitally affected each nation in the 
several phases of its individual existence, they must have 
similarly affected the community of nations in their reciprocal 
relations. And, if they have affected all nations at all times, 
they must have even been active powers in regulating the 
economy of the world. The truth of these propositions is so 
manifest that they scarcely seem to merit any formal statement. 
The dependence of the several paseoes on each other is 
so patent, that the presentation of the argument appears almost 
a needless display of reasoning. Nevertheless, both the pro- 

sitions and the conclusions to which they tend, have been 
abitually disregarded in the general treatment of history. To 
' this day we are without any explanation of the various and 
. vast effects produced in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth ‘Cen- 
turies by the augmentation of — metals, due to the , 
Mexican and Peruvian Mines. e rapid expansion of the 
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wealth and industry of England in the Eighteenth Century 
has been often commented on, and, after the middle of the 
Century, is frequently aseribed to her Indian Empire; but the 
stimulation given to trade and manufactures, and the strength 

iven to the Government by the establishment of the Bank of 

ngland, and by the definite institution of the National Debt, 
have never been duly estimated. A few rhetorical flourishes in 
Macaulay’s History of England, a few naked statements of 
fact, and a few vapid snpertaialition by way of comment on the 
facts, constitute nearly all the information afforded to us in 
regular histories, with relation to one of the most potent 
agencies in the multiplication of British wealth, and in the ag- 
grandizement of the British Empire. 

The disordered finances of France are always indicated as 
one of the immediate causes of the French Revolution. Here 
it was impossible to overlook or mistake the connection. The 
disorder of the royal revenues is explained by the follies of 
Louis XV., by the extravagant tastes and expensive wars of 
Louis XIV., by the stagnation of industry caused by feudal 
restrictions, and aggravated by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; by the mercantile policy of Colbert, and by other 
agencies. In all of these explanations, financial and com- 
mercial considerations are involved ; and any of them might, 
therefore, justify our anxiety to see topics of this character 
regularly introduced into historical compositions. -But there 
were other unnoted influences of a similar kind concerned in 
the generation of that financial embarrassment which precipi- 
tated the French Revolution. We remember no allusion to 
the crippling of French commerce, and thereby of French in- 
dustry, and of French finance, by the loss of the American 

essions of France, and of most of her connections with the 
ast Indies in the Seven Years’ War. 

The splendor and military triumphs of the Empire of Na- 
poleon fascinated, and continue to fascinate, all eyes. There 
are not many, however, who have stopped to inquire how far 


, that sddden outburst of French conquest was due to causes 


which seem rather to regulate the ordinary transactions of 
private business than the oq concerns of national existence. 
The embarrassments to which commerce was subjected during 


“the Napoleonic rule, with its embargoes, its Berlin and Milan 


Decrees, its British Orders in Council; the long succession of 
victories which emblazoned the banners of the French armies 
under the direction of Napoleon; the personal glory which 
forms a halo’round Napoleon himself during the whole of his 
dazzling career; blind our vision to the fact that the won- 
drous energy then displayed by France, which achieved those 
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victories and won that glory, was, to a great extent, occasioned 
by the liberation of the internal industry and commerce of the 
country from medieval restraints; by the appliance .of all its 
resources in a uniform manner to the purposes of the State ; 
by the equalization of taxation, and the removal of the 
superincumbent class of fainéant nobles— results recently 
obtained by the exactions, sequestrations, and massacres 
of the French Revolution. These results are not aduced 
in exculpation of either the course or the conduct of that 
frightful Bevolution. They are presented merely as important 
elements to be considered in the interpretation of the career 
of Napoleon, and in the explanation of the tremendous 
supremacy acquired by France under his imperial sway. The 
injustices, the agonies, the atrocities, the follies, the excesses of 
the Revolutionary régime are not defended or approved by the 
exhibition of their unforeseen effects. Those effects and the 
causes codperating in their production, are only indicated as 
neglected elements ——s for the oe solution of the 
problem presented to the historian by the sudden and long- 
sustained grandeur of the French Republic and Empire. - 
Another example of mighty effects resulting, in part. at 
least, from commercial and fnancial impulses, and. one which 
most nearly concerns us in the passing years, might be intro- 
duced here, but sufficient time must elapse after the statistical 
information is-gathered, to allow for a careful estimation of all 
concurrent influences, and an equally careful exclusion of pre- 
judices before any reliable inferences can be drawn. The 
instances already cited have been employed solely to illustrate 
the design of the present speculation, by showing how requisite 
is the due appreciation of commercial and financial phenomena 
to an adequate comprehension of the mighty evolutions of his- 
torical change. They have been brou vat forward to justify 
the declaration that it is a grave oversight, and explicable only 
by the hypothesis of chronic blindness on such topics, to omit 
habitual reference to these characteristics in the systematic 
treatment of History. : 
It will be the object of the ensuing remarks to show what an 
important enlargement of historical comprehension, what in- 
creased accuracy of historical -criticism, and what a vast 
augmentation of historical illumination, would result from the 
methodical contemplation of commercial and financial move- 
ments in studying those revolutions of national fortune with 
which the annals of mankind are filled. Of course, these 
extensive topics can only be presented and illustrated in a 
brief paper. They cannot hope for any full and satisfactory 
discussion, The illustrations themselves must also, necessarily, 
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be few, and derived entirely from the most notable examples. 
As these influences operate at all times, though with varying 
force, and among all nations, though in diverse forms, fullness 
of investigation would necessitate the recomposition of the 
whole volume of history, from the commencement of authentic 
records. It would, furthermore, demand a minute investigation 
of all the details of change in every important alteration in the 
fortunes of each particular State, and in every transfer of 
supremacy and dominant civilization from one community to 
another. Such a task is as far from our design as it is from 
our capacities ; and it is not more foreign to our inclinations 
than it would be unsuited to the brevity of these pages. 

Although the neglect, or imperfect appreciation, of these 
great agencies of human progress has mile this essay, it is 
not written with any purpose of ascribing to them singly, or in 
combination, the controlling action in regulating the as- 
cendancy of nations. It' is an old observation, repeated and 
enforced in many ways, that men with arms in their hands, 
resolute of will and fearless of danger, command the accumula- 
- tions of wealth resulting from generations of industry and 
acquisition, and may conquer from their timid, luxurious, or 
discordant possessors the gold and silver and other wealth in 
their possession. The overthrow of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander, the extending conquests of the Roman Republic, 
the sweeping appropriations of the Saracenic Caliphate, the 
occupancy of the provinces of Imperial Rome by Huns and 
Vandals, Franks, Goths, and other wild populations of the 
North; the kingdoms won by the Normans in the Tenth and 
Eleventh Centuries; the amazing career of Genghiz Khan and 
of Tamerlane, would be sufficient to preclude the adoption of any 
such fantasy as that wealth or the sources of wealth would en- 
sure continuous prosperity, or alone suffice to determine the 
distinctive fortunes of different communities. 

All the lines of national development proceed concurrently, _ 
and maintain themselves in continual interdependence. All 
are conjoined and correlated in the vital energy of national 
growth, None can claim to be either exclusive or permanently 
supreme. None is sufficient, without the concordant action of 
the others, to preserve the multitudinous activity and sustain 
the wondrous harmony of social existence. The old fable of 
the belly and the rebellious members, which quieted the sedi- 
tions of the Roman populace when they seceded to the Sacred 
Mountain, is as applicable here as in any other case of the 
union of forces for the production of a joint result. Changes of 
circumstances and alterations of condition do, indeed, give a 
temporary and local pre-eminence to some of. the functions in 
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the general economy of nations. But this superiority is only 
transient; and, transient as it is, it becomes legitimate only so 
far as it subserves the connected interests of all the other forces, 
present or prospective, regenerating and revivifying each, and 
renovating the complex harmony, so as to adapt it for a higher 
career, Or a more complex manifestation. : 

It might be shown, if time and the demands of the question 
immediately under consideration permitted, that all the forces 
of social existence reciprocally limit and determine each dther 
in their character, in their degree, and in their mode of opera- 
tion. It might’ be demonstrated that so intimate is: the con- 
nection, and also the correlation between all the manifold cur- 
rents, forees, and phenomena of national existence, that the 
accurate determination and appreciation of any one of these 
might afford an equally accurate anticipation or scientific con- 
jecture of each of the others, in their relative degrees and in 
their several manifestations. The subjects to be estimated are, 
indeed, so intricate, so manifold in their possible combinations, 
and often so obseure in their action, that they elude observa- 
tion in the present state of our knowledge, and baffle every at- 
tempt at precise and exhaustive estimation. But enough may 
be dacoteiea and displayed to prove that so strict is the inter- 
dependence of the forces and of the consequent phenomena 
among each other, that the known may always be employed 
as the exponents and approximative admeasurements of the 
unknown. The processes of Comparative Anatomy, and Com- 
parative Physiology, and of the Comparative Sciences in 
general, are applicable, theoretically at least, to the elucidation 
of the several processes of society. Marvellous results of pre- 
vision may be achieved by the employment of these logical 

rocedures in the more complicated as in the less complicated 

epartments of such science. The complication does, indeed, 
by its wondrous extension in the case of political, social, and 
historical inquiry, increase enormously the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of rendering this mode of reasoning ‘available; but it - 
renders it, at the same time, indispensable, because there is no 
other instrumentality, or Organon, competent to deal with the 
involved multitude of varying and connected phenomena, If 
our knowledge of the combined forces, simultaneously operat- 
ing upon society, of their mutual relations and_ interactions, of 
the genetic constitution and susceptibility of the particular 
society at any particular time, were sufficiently accurate and 
comprehensive to permit the reduction of all these elements 
under precise laws, then, and only then, would we be able to 
realize in practice the theoretical ibility of determining 
from any one clearly ascertained and rigidly admeasured phe- 
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nomenon of a given society, all its antecedent, contemporaneous, 
and prospective manifestations. The mere conception, how- 
ever, of such a theoretic possibility renders it absurd to attri- 
bute to any single influence an absolute or permanently ex- 
Clusive empire over the development of States. Numerous 
forces act concurrently. Sometimes many of them are nearly 
equiponderant. Sometimes one set obscures or overrides the 
operation of the rest. Sometimes one, and sometimes another, 
is in the ascendant. The multiplicity, the relative energy, the 
comparative superiority of these influences are in all cases due 
to the particular phase attained by the social body on which 
they act, considered in connection with the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. It would, therefore, produce nothing but error 
and delusion to ascribe to commercial and financial impulses 
the sole, or even the principal direction, except in rare con- 
tingencies, of international or of national changes. Their 
respective potency varies with the degree and form of the 
civilization, being almost unapparent in the low peer of 
savage existence; feeble in the rudimentary stages of social ad- 
vancement; efficient instrumentalities in the progressive eleva- 
tion of communities; predominant in the later periods of 
highly organized and highly artificial systems of mature and of 
declining States, and controlling in those critical eras, when a 
sudden augmentation or a sudden diminution of capital and of 
the commerce and industry dependent upon it, swells or-alter- 
tiates the volume and the current of national activity. It is a 
just observation of Lord Bacon’s that arms flourish in the rise, 
and the trade flourishes in the decay of States. Commerce and 
Finance are thus entitled to more diligent consideration at- 
certain periods of social growth than they are at others. But 
if they can rarely, if ever, be regarded as sole agencies, they 
cannot be omitted from the factors of national change in the 
contemplation of any society, which has achieved a complex; 
harmonious, and settled order of existence. Indeed, commerce 
penetrates into the life and action of extremely rude and 

rimitive communities. It stimulates the enterprise of the 
vory-hunters of Ashantee and of the barbarous tribes of 
Dahomey; and questions of finanee are involved in the con- 
dition of the populations of Asben, Daghirmy, and Sokatoo, 
although the currency of the interior of Africa consists almost 
entirely of shells. ut, whether leather or paper-cowries, or 
fur-skins, beads, or gold and silver, be the medium of exchange, 
the means of interchanging commodities, the facility and 
rapidity of the interchange, and the amount, iniportance, and 
vales of the articles interchanged, must obviously determine 
the well-being or the ill-being of all the members of the com- 
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munity, and thereby materially affect the welfare and action of 
the whole State, which is the a te of these individuals. 

The character and value of the aid to be derived from the 
systematic study of commercial and financial movements in 
estimating the causes of historical change, and in renderin 
reasons for the fluctuation of national prosperity, external an 
internal, may be best exhibited by a few additional exemplifi- 
cations. Some hurried allusions to the agency of these motive 
powers have already been hazarded, but they were designed 
rather to show that they were ob ps worthy of consideration, 
than to display the manner and extent of their action. What 
is now contemplated is, to reveal the flood of new light which 
is diffused over the whole course of human progress—the il- 
lumination which is shed upon the apparently resistless expan- 
sion of certain States, and the helpless decline of others, by an 
industrious examination of the coincident relations of such 
States to the commerce and monetary circulation of the world. 
In bringing forward these examples, we hope to indicate in a 
brief and rapid manner some of the suggestive views which 
present themseves in multitudes along the path of such an in- 
vestigation. 

As far as the testimonies of History, or the indications of 
tradition, which is broken and imperfect History, enable us to 
judge, the first distinct communities with a definite, social, and 
political organization, arose in the rich. sub-tropical regions, 
where the bounteous liberality of an exuberant soil, stimulated 
by powerful saggy and solar influences, afforded an 
checiiana return of nutritious, agreeable, and varied sub- 
sistence to moderate and easy labor. The primeval wealth of 
India, China, and Egypt, may be mainly ascribed to these and 
similar favoring circumstances. But another set of influences 
was combined with these, before these countries attained their 
ultimate elevation, and before other countries rivalled or sur- 
passed them by an independent development, and a more di- 
versified range of industrial action. 

The cities, which became the seats of early Empire and the 
centres of a diffusive and ascending civilization, such as Bactra, 
and Babylon, and Nineveh, and Sidon, and Tyre, and Carthage, 
were favorably situated on the great lines of trade—terrestrial, 
fluviatile, or marine—and were mainly indebted to their advan- 
tageous locations for the great and brilliant expansion of indus- 
try, population, and wealth which they displayed. It is only 
necessary to look over a map of the ancient world, noting the 
sitaation of imperial cities, and of the empires which con- 
densed around them, each in their due order and succession, 
noting also the contemporaneous course of trade by land and 
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water, to be assured that their prosperity and domination were 
originally stimulated, and were long maintained, by the attrac- 
tion of the then existent commerce to their harbors or markets. 
They either presented a convenient ¢entrepét for the collection, 
distribution, or exchange of merchandize ; or they themselves 
created an sole emand for the various fruits of com- 
merce, and provided means of payment for their transmission 
from the distant regions where they were produced. 

The external menace and pressure of barbarous nomadic 
tribes, or their violent intrusion—dynastic contentions, internal 
discords, and the disintegrating effects of wealth and luxury— 
international wars, and the energetic enterprise of rising and 
rival States, occasioned, in the lapse of time, interruptions of 
the prevalent commerce and consequent deviations, more or 
less serious, from the accustomed routes of trade. Such influ- 
ences combined with others to produce the decay of older 
cities and empires, and to promote the prosperous growth of 
new claimants of superiority and dominion. With each change 
of supremacy among the early nations of the world, there was 
a transference of commerce and of the wealth and the com- 
mand of money, which flow in the same channels with com- 
merce. Frequently the stream which, for a tinre, rolled on in 
a single united current, is divided into many branches; but 
several of these branches are again reunited as the prosperity 
and dominion of the new State expand, while some of the 
separate branches are swelled to more than the original volume 
of the parent tide. In this manner the trade of the far East 
and of Central Asia, first concentrated at Bactra, pursues its 
course with greater or less deflection, according to circum- 
stances, through Persia, and risés again in more than pristine 
splendor at Babylon and Nineveh. When wars, internal dis- 
turbances, or other convulsions undiscoverable in the dark re- 
cesses of a remote antiquity impede this course, a portion of 
this trade and of all “the wealth of Ormus and of Ind” besides, | 
drifts to the shores of Arabia, the waters of the Red Sea, and 
the valley of the sacred river Nile. Thebes, with its hundred 
gates, its marvellous temples, its splendid and populous Necro- 
polis; Memphis, with its Pyramids; and the twenty thousand 
cities which studded Egypt under the reign of Amasis, rose in 
power, in magnificence, and in prosperity along the narrow 
pathway of the Nile. Sidon and Tyre, and the other wealthy 
cities of the Phoenician coast, stretched with one hand to the 
Arabian and Persian Gulf, and with the other to the Isles of 
Javan, and across the length and breadth of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Revolutions in Persia, and throughout the interior of 
Asia; revolutionary mutations in Egypt, disturbed these lines 
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of exchange, The course of traffic was thrown northward 
towards the Caspian and Euxine Seas; and to the remotest 
days of the latter, Greek traders, the fore-runners of Greek 
Colonies, flocked to appropriate the enriching current. _The 
Pheenicians had pad worked with profit, and had per 

by this time nearly exhausted the gold mines in tke Isles of the 
Aigean. The golden sands of Pactolus had built up the 
Lydian Empire, and had augmented the wealth of the Greek 
settlers in the fertile plains of the Hermus and the Meander. 
Bat a region more abundant in the precious ore was opened to 
Hellenic adventurers when they penetrated the distant harbors 
of the Inhospitable Sea, and ed the fabled land of Colchos, 
and the countries lying behind the mighty range of Caucasus. 
The Gold Mines of the Urals, which have added enormously tos 
the revenues of Russia during the present century, and which 
contributed a timely addition to the general treasure of the 
civilized world, were revealed to the Greeks, and were worked 
by them or in their interest long before the Persian Wars, 
which apparently destroyed their access for several generations 
to these distant regions. They constituted the California of the 
early Hellenic populations. The Argonautic Expedition is 
only a mythieal representation of the attempt of the primitive 
adventurers to open this route to the newly discovered realms 
of the precious ore. The treasure thence derived by exchang- 
ing Hellenic products for the gold dust, and for the other com- 
moditi¢s of Asia which were then transported to the shores of 
the Caspian and the Black perhaps induced, and certainly 
built up, in population, industry, wealth, and splendor, the 
Ionian Cities, and occasioned the active colonization which 
spread Greek towns, and especially the multitudinous offshoots 
of Miletus along the coasts of the Euxine; while their opera- 
tions and influences extended far into the provinces of Southern 
Russia. It is to these causes that must be ascribed the singular 
fact that those distant and uncivilized regions appear to have 
been better known to Herodotus and his contemporaries than 
they were to the learned of Western Europe previous to the 
commencement of the present century. 

When Tyre and the Phoenician coast were overwhelmed by 
Assyrian and Babylonian violence ; when Assyria, and Baby- 
lon, and Egypt were conquered by the Persians; when the Hel- 
lenic cities throughout Asia Minor were subjugated, first by 
the Lydian monarchy, and afterwards by the arms of Cyrus 
and by those of Darius; a portion of this stimulating trade 
flowed or returned to Corinth, Athens, and other cities of the 
mainland of Greece. Thus the course of commerce, and. the 
movement of the precious metals preceded or attended the 
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star of Empire in its westward path, bringing life, and vigor, 
and. prosperity, and power, and dominion to the regions which 
they visited, and leaving feeble, apathetic, and disorganized 
those which they abandoned. 

It would be tedious and inappropriate to extend these illus- 
trations throughout the whole chain of History. Brief allu- 
sions to the most critical phenomena in other periods of change 
must suffice for the further confirmation of the importance 
which we would assign to commercial and financial considera- 
tions in the explanation‘of the vicissitudes of national fortune. 

The amazing and almost instantaneous outburst of Athenian 

eatness and glory, coneurrently with the heroic resistance to 

ersian aggression, has always excited the admiration of subse- 
“quent ages. This sudden splendor of achievement has been 
attributed to the then recent extension of the liberties of the 
Athenian people. To this impulse it was referred in the 
generation succeeding the victories of Marathon, and Salamis, 
and Platsea, and Mycale. It has also been ascribed to the 
elevation of sentiment engendered by the first victories of the 
war. This would seem to be the interpretation adopted by 
Thucydides and the Attic Orators. Both causes were un- 
questionably operative, but their operation would have been 
arrested and their legitimate fruits denied them if the im- 
provement and management of the silver mines had not 
simultaneously increased the revenues of Athens, and aug- 
mented its receipts at the same time that its expenditures were 
enormously enhanced by the demands of the struggle. Men, 
animated by the most heroie spirit, do not alone constitute 
efficient means for the successful prosecution of war. Money 
and supplies cf all sorts, especially in the Commissariat and 
Quartermaster’s Departments, are equally indispensable. The 
most gallant armies may be paralysed and dissipated; the 
most consummate generalship and the most sagacious policy 
may be both frustrated, if the means to feed, and clothe, and 
arm, and otherwise equip the fighting men are not abundantly 
provided. | 

When Athens, after a brief career of dazzling achievement, 
and after a long and agonizing decline, sank with her jealous 
sisters beneath the arms of Philip and of Alexander, the oyer- 
throw of Greek independence was not wholly due to the in- 
vincible momentum and rigid discipline of the Macedonian 
Phalanx ;. but at least equally to the ample revenues by means 
of which the Macedonian armies were set in motion and per- 
manently maintained. These revenues were derived from the 
acquisition and more effectual operation of the gold mines of 
Mount Pangzeus; and it was philosophically as well as satiri- 
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cally true, that Philip conquered more cities with his gold than 
with his sword. How far commerce and commercial pros- 
perity were involved in the Macedonian successes may be con- 
jectured from the earnestness and zeal with which the sagacious 
sovereign of Macedon directed his first enterprisea against the 
maritime Hellenic cities on the border of his kingdom. Until 
these were annexed to his domain, he neither attempted nor 
did he achieve any considerable successes against the inde- 
pendent States of Greece. But all the commerce and com- 
mercial resources which he thus gained for himself counted 
twice in the struggle which ensued, for they were so much 
withdrawn from the sources of the power arrayed against him. 
Olynthas, and Potidzea, Amphipolis, and Pydna transferred to 
Philip’s hand the supremacy of Augean, and, in great measure, * 
the control of its trade. At the same time the subjection of 
these States to Macedonian rule deprived Athens and the 
other communities of Greece of more even than Philip directly 
gained. It isa proof of the far-seeing policy of Demosthenes 
that he commenced his political career and his denunciation of 
Philip’s menacing projects by his Olynthiac Orations, and b 
other speeches designed to warn his countrymen of the perils 
to themselves portended by Philip’s operations about Amphi- 
polis, about Olynthus, about Halonnesus, and Thrace, and the 
coasts of the Greek settlements along the Northern Aigzan. 
The event justified the prevision of the Statesman and the elo- 
quence of the Orator. - 

The overthrow of the Persian Empire, and the widely extend- 
ed conquests of Alexander, liberated and dispersed the hoarded 
treasures of Asia, and thus afforded a new stimulus to all depart- 
ments of active industry.. Penetrating to India by an over- 
land route, he opened the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, and 
the whole intermediate country to mercantile enterprise ; and 
brought the regions beyond within the range of progressive ad- 
venture. By substituting an Hellenic monarchy, and the stim- 
ulus of Hellenic civilization for the luxurious lethargy, the 
barbaric magnificence, and the feeble government of Persian 
despotism, he reinvigorated production, and reopened the main 
lines of traffic through south-western Asia. These advan ’ 
it is,true, were soon disturbed by Parthian encroachments ; but 
the immediate effect was great, and the prospects revealed to 
the future almost boundless. The rapid waters of the Tigris 
again saw trade, and wealth, and luxury, and population wooed 
to her banks. Under the successors of Alexander, Seleucia 
arose as the heiress and representative of Babylon and Nineveh ; 
and at the Mediterranean extremity of this grand internal route 
for renovated trade, the City of Antioch was established on the 
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Orontes, where it maintained its brilliant pre-eminence till it 
was shattered by an uake after a career of nearly a thou- 
sand years. History affords only one example of larger results 
ensuing from the extension of raphical knowledge, and the 
consequent expansion of trade. That example is furnished in 
the discovery of the American Continent, by Columbus. All 
these fruits of Alexander’s rapid conquests await historical ap- 
preciation ; and cannot receive it in any satisfactory form until 
Commerce and Finance are admitted within the habitual con- 
templation of the student of History. We donot remember to 
have met with any diligent estimation of the commer@al and 
financial influences of the Macedonian conquests, and of the 
Macedonian Empire in Asia. Humboldt, in his Cosmos, no- 
tices some of their consequences ; but he soon drops the subject, 
without displaying or detecting its more important character- 
istics, And yet, even the fragmentary statements of Megas- 
thenes are fall of suggestion; and he is but one of a multitude 
of Greek writers whose compositions were inspired by the re- 
cent revelation of the wondrous 

Almost every historian of Greece has enlarged upon the 
happy selection of Alexandria as the site of a great and thriv- 
ing commercial city ; and has pointed, more or less distinctly, 
to the change in the currents of trade, and to the transfer of 
commerce to Hellenic hands in consequence of its foundation 
and sudden prosperity. But how rarely has there been any 
thought of inaugurating a diligent and methodical investiga- 
tion of the precise alteration in the lines of commerce, and of 
the phenomena of financial change, occasioned by the establish- 
ment of that great city, which continues to this day to affect the 
movement of the world’s traffic! 

When Hannibal prepared the means for his splendid cam- 
paigns4n Italy, how much was he and the city of Carthage, for 
which he fought, indebted to the acquisition and long previous 
enjoyment of the silver mines of Spain, during the rule of his 
father and of his brother-in-law! And how much of the impo- 
tence of Hannibal in Lower Italy and of the Carthagenian gov- 
ernment at home, was due to the conquest of Spain and the 
capture of the Spanish mines by Scipio Africanus! When 
that youthful conqueror stormed New Carthage, in the tenth 
year of the Second Punic war, he found in it “276 golden 
dishes, each weighing a pound; of silver bars and coin, 18,300 
pounds, and a vast yar A of plate.” This was after the . 
drains, the losses, the expenditures of long warfare in the Iberic 
and Italic peninsulas, in Sicily, and on the waters of the Medi- 
terranean, The relations which were borne by the products of 
these mines to the course of Hannibal’s military fortunes, have 
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scarcely attracted any attention, as yet; although, in all the 
rr fluctuations of empire, some important change in the 
nancial or commercial systems of the respective States, will be 
found to have preceded or accompanied the mutation, and to 
have been vitally connected with it. 
Again, wnen Carthage was crushed, and the Spains were 
annexed to the dominions of the Roman Republic, the posses- 
sion of the Spanish mines ministered effectually to those grow- 
ing resources which enabled the Romans to carry their les 
in a flight of unbroken conquest to the waters of the Euphra- 
tes. This victorious career translated in turn the wealth and 
the treasure of Western Asia to.the plains and valleys of Italy, 
relieved the sovereign people of the burthens of taxation, in- 
flamed the lust of dominion, invited to further conquests, en- 
riched the occupants of power, presented the hopes of plunder 
to the military ardour and cupidity of all classes, sustained the 
idle populace of the Tmpecill Kip, entertained with gorgeous 
spectacles and public festivals, drained away the rural popula- 
tion to foreign wars, or to the excitements of the Roman Forum 
and of the Roman Amphitheatres, and spread the contagion of 
luxury and indolence, of sensuality and license, throughout the 
mass of the Roman citizens, and throughout the Italic popula- 
tions, envious of Roman indulgences, even more than.of Ro- 
man power. From Livy, and from Velleius Paterculus, we 
learn that the thoughtful men of the nascent Empire, as well 
as_the more sagacious statesmen contemporary with the event, 
ascribed the corruption of the citizens, the Joss of public and 
private virtue, the overthrow of the spirit of republican liberty, 
and the ruin of the Republic itself, to the introduction of the 
wealth of Asia, and the consequences of the first Asiatic vic- 
tory. Livy puts into the mouth of the Elder Cato the decla- 
ration that “ the state was afflicted with the two diverse vices of 
luxury and avarice, by which plagues all great empires had 
been overturned.” He afterwards informs us that “foreign 
luxury was originally imported into Rome by the army of 
Asia”—that.army with which the Scipios—‘ Seipiade gemini, 
duo fulmina belli” —vanquished Antiochus the Great, at Mag- 
nesia, Velleius Paterculus epigrammatically declares, that 
“the Elder Scipio opened the way for Roman dominion; the 
Younger, for Rican luxury ;” that, in consequence, ‘ the 


ancient discipline was abandoned, and a novel order introduced: 
that the State was perverted from vigilance to slumber, from 
arms to pleasures, from energetic industry to idleness!” The 
sudden access to the valuable and enervating produets of 
Greece and of the East, the rapid appropriation of the. precious 
hoards of Asiatic treasure, corroded all the simpler habitudes of 
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the Roman people, and demoralized the State, while expanding 
vastly the resources, the triumphs, the wealth, the magnificence 
and the domination of Rome. 

We are vainly endeavoring to condense into a brief essay 
inquiries which it would require volumes to explore. We in- 
dicate, we suggest, we illustrate; but this is all that we can do. 
Even the little that we profess to do, can be done only very 
imperfectly within our narrow arena. We cannot stop to point 
out the manner in which commercial and financial disturbances, 
with the political and private immorality which they always 
occasion, were implicated with the conspiracy of Catiline—an 
abortive revolution which remains still unintelligible. The 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, has discerned more clearly than any 
historian the significance of that portentous insurrection; as 
his uncle, the Great Napoleon, was the first to appreciate the 
real meaning of that oligarchical faction which assassinated 
Julius Ozsar, and pretended to restore the Republic. I? is 
worthy of note that the year which terminated with the explo- 
sion of the Catilinarian Rebellion, was inaugurated with the 
orations of the Consul Cicero against popular schemes of Agra- 
rian innovation. We cannot, however, arrest our course to 
show how the Coa. of Catiline was itself crushed out by 
the antagonism of the capital, and the capitalists, of the vested 
interests and of the classé bourgeoise of Rome, as it was sus- 
tained by those to whom the increasing tyranny of hereditary 
and corporate wealth and power was becoming unendurable. 
But the memorable a of those anxious years, when 
ancient patrician families conspired with dissipated young men 
and a Red Republican mob, to overturn the constituted govern- 
ment, which was only saved by the energy and prudence of “a 
new man from Arpuium,” will never be rendered intelligible, 
till a solution is sought in the financial and industrial confusion 
of the times. Nor can we dwell upon the action of like forces 
in the establishment of what is erroneously designated The 
First Triumvirate ; though the inclusion of Crassus in that alli- 
ance, on account of his wealth, and the preponderating influ- 
ence which his wealth had secured for him, and on account of 
the services which had been rendered and might be rendered 
by that wealth to Julius COzesar, sufficiently demonstrate the 
importance of the financial considerations involved in that 
furious and chronic strife which provoked and finally inaugu- 
rated the Empire. The value of money and the scale of prices, 
and with these the whole order of trade and industry, had been 
unsettled by the rapid increase of the circulating medium 
through Asiatic conquest and universal spoliation. Indulgen- 
tes and the taste for indulgences, had been multiplied by the 
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same causes. Commodities had also multiplied-; but then 
prices had been enhanced and cigs, 7 The currents of both 
production and trade had been violently altered by the all- 
absorbing annexations of Rome. The relations of the different 
classes of society had been entirely changed by the vast and 
rapid fortunes acquired by the rich and powerful, and by the 
ever deepening degradation of the hopeless poor. The gulf 
between Dives ‘ the mire ihe go mates for = 

nerations), an zarus, yawn ully and impassably, 
oak midened every day. Beneath all the er a and prod 
chy of that period ia the angry and sweltering fires of a financial 
volcano, which had. inflamed that turbulence and anarchy, and 
whose eruptions generated the Civil Wars of Pompey and 
Ozesar, and a continuance of those wars under the Triumvirate 
of Octavius, Antony and Lepidus. 

All these significances are suggested by the fragments of a 
remarkable poem on the Civil Wars of Rome, found in the 
Satyrica of Petronius Arbiter: but we have never seen these 
fragments employed by any historian. 


Nec minor in campo furor est, emtique Quirites . 
_ Ad predam cman lucri suffragia vertunt. 
Venalis populus, v curia Patrum 
Est favor in pretio senibus quoque libera virtus 
Ninn. 
ue auro jacebat. 
. ite er Quare tam : ta Roma 
se pa merces erat, et sine vindice preda 
rea gemino deprensam gurgite preedam, 
Feeneris ingluvies, ususque exederat eris 
Nulla est certa domus, nullum sine pignore corpus ; 
Sed veluti tabes, tacitis concepta 
Intra membra furens, curis latrantibus errat. 
Arma placent miseris, detritaque commoda luxu 
Vulneribus reparantur. Inops audacia tuta est. 


s 





ART. II.—EQUATORIAL REGIONS OF AMERICA.* 


WITHIN some ten days’ sail of the port of New York, lies a 
region of country rich in all that tempts the cupidity 6f man— 
the sands of whose rivers gleam wah seales of gold and of 
platina—among whose mountain crevices sparkle the diamond 
and the saaeinria whose vast forests the rubber, the mahog- 
any and the far-famed peruvian bark-bearing tree predominates, 


* This paper was prepared Hs Bary Writer at the instance of the New York Statistical Society, 
and the manuscripts are furnished for the pages of the Review by reqnest of the Eprror. 
a 
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and, along whose bottom Jands the sugar-cane, the coffee and 


the tobacco plant grow spontaneously. 
To this narrow strip of country, (a very terra incognita,) ly- 
ing between the equator and six d north latitude, hem- 


med in on the one side by the lofty Andes, and washed on the 
other, by the waters of the Pacific ocean, unexplored by Baron 
Humboldt and undeseribed: by subsequent travellers, I venture 
to direct your attention this evening. 

In the years 1858 and 569, the speaker was engaged in mak- 
ing a reconnoissance of this district, the which involved as far 
as was practicable, the examination of the more important riv- 
ers with the view of their adaptability to navigation by small 
steamboats; the investigation of the mineral and agricultural 
resources of the adjacent country, and the probability of their 
being made subservient to commercial pu 

e also had in view the inshore soundings on the coast 
line, and the survey of the many little bays and indentations 
of the coast, which might be made available for vessels of light 
draught of water. 

We had the advantage of being accompanied on our survey 
by Don Manuel Q , a former member of the New Gra- 
nadian Cabinet, whose personal influence, varied attainments 
and bonhommie, largely contributed to the interest and suc- 
cess of the expedition. 

As our survey may be said to have begun at the mouth of 
the Guayaquil river, I shall ask you to accompany me there, 
and leaving behind you the piercing winds of the North At- 
lantic, to glide with me across the Bahamas, skirting the eastern 
end of the Island of Cuba, with the blue mountains of St. Do- 
mingo in the distance; to run down the. Caribbean sea before 
the Northeast trade-winds; to glance for a moment at the pretty 
little port of Aspinwall (but a few years ago a malarious 
swamp); to note its fine warehouses and its commodious 
wharves; to whiz over the monument of human genius and 
energy, the Panama railroad, conceived by the lamented Ste- 
pos and carried out, despite the sneers of London and New 

ork, by our Aspinwalls, our Bartletts, and our Chaunceys ; to 

use a moment at the famous old city of Panama, whose cathe-~ 
dral walls, dilapidated monasteries and convents, recall the 
days of Spanish prowess and of chivalry, as eloquently as do 
those of old Granada! ruins, however, which unlike those of 
the Alhambra, have a future as well as a past, for modern en- 
terprise is fast converting them into dépéts and official resi- 
dences for her employées. 

I shall ask you to dwell but for a moment cn the enormous 
traffic over this narrow Isthmus, with its forty steamships ar- 

VOL. V.—NO. IV. 
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riving at, and departing monthly, from its shores, and upon 
the vast increase of freight and passengers, consequent upon 
every increased facility for ite transportation ;* and to imagine 
how mammoth its proportions must rr be ten years 
hence, when, in all human probability nine-tenths of the freight 
now carried around Cape Horn will be diverted to this transit ; 
and when, as most certianly will be the case, a larger part of the 
trade between Great Britain and Australia will seek this route.t+ 
Imagination indeed, can scarce set a limit to the fature import- 
ance, political and commercial, of this National Causeway. 

I shal! ask you again to embark with me aboard of one of the 
fine British steamers bound South from’ Panama, and having 
skimmed over its noble bay, and skirted its famous pear islands, 
to imagine yourselves about entering the mouth of the Guaya- 
quil river. 

The day has searcely dawned! To our right towers the heights 
of Chanduy, till lost in the morning’s mist, while straight be- 
fore us stretches the placid surface of the grand old river, 
faintly radiated by the first gleaming of the breaking day. On 
our port-bow lays Santa Clara, or the dead man (as it is more 
commonly called, from a singular resemblance to a corpse laid 
out for burial), while the faint glimmer of the lighthouse 

rched upon the supposed dead warrior’s breast, one might 

ave fancied the spirit taking leave of its earthly tenement. 

Gradually, as the sun rises and bathes the Islet with its rays, 
it seems a gilded sarcophagus; nor would it require a great 
effort of the imagination to make the hallucination completes 
and to picture it the tomb of escery oh fit resting-place for 
the malghty Inea at the very portal of his dominions. As the 
sun dissipates the heze, the view becomes more and more ex- 
tended—as far as eye can reach, stretches the mighty river, 
while far over, across its mouth, lay the barren coasts of Peru, 
and to our left, the green shores of Ecuador. 

The river at its mouth, though very broad, thirty miles or 
more, is very shallow in some parts of it, and the channel tor- 
tuous. Nevertheless, onward we steam, generally keeping the 
Ecuadorian shore close aboard, though occasionally stretching 
far enough over to the Peravian coast to catch a glimpse of 
the tall spars of the whalers recruiting in the little port of 
Tumbez, inland from which, are some very productive cotton 
plantations, producing a long and silky staple. There are also 


* At the present time, the Panama Railroad has twice the amount of freight offered than it can 
— transport, even at their very exorbitant rates; but on the renewal of their charter, 
they will, y, at once lay down a double track, and inerease their rolling-stock sufficiently 
to take ancien “Prog os asi much less than the present rates. 

+“The Panama, New and Australian Steamship Co.,” will, in a very short time 

ng semi-menth) ages from England to the East, via Panama, and will, 


commence maki voy: 
doubtless, in a very brief space of time, absorb all the travel and most of the freight. 
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some very peculiar sands upon being buried to the neck in . 
which, the most distressing cases of scrofula are radically cured, 
At noon we find ourselves abreast the fishing town of Puna; 
here we take a river pilot, as the river suddenly contracts—the 
main channel which we follow, not being over three-quarters of 
a mile wide, and tly resembling in its general characteris- 
tics the Mississippi river. Its swampy ban are grown down 
to the very edge with thick jungle, inhabited by the alligator, 
while along them stalks the magnificent white and pink crane, 
and arising from them towers the lofty mangrove, amid 
whose foliage flit thousands of bright plumaged paroquets, and 
shrilly screaming toucans. 

Twenty miles steaming brings us up with Puntapiedra; here 
the nature of the river’s banks again changes, becoming higher 
and firmer, while stretching away are broad savannas on which 
herds of cattle are seen grazing. For the succeeding fifteen 
miles the view is beautiful indeed; in the distance, rise the 
blue heights of Chongon, at the foot of one of which, and hos- 
pital capped, Guayaquil lies nestling. 

* Away in the far distance, the horizon is bounded by lofty 
' mountains bathed in every shade. from deep, deep blue, to faint- 
est purple, till lost among clouds ; when lifting our straining eyes 
to the very zenith, we see bristling out from the very heavens, 
mighty, magnificent, old Chimborazo, apparently at no very 
reat distance, but in reality a hundred files away among the 
rdillera. Awe-struck as we are at this wonderful mauifes- 
tation of nature in her majesty, the sensation is a thousandfold 
increased as we listen to the boomings of heavy cannonad- 
ing, and are told that it is but the convulsive throes of the 
mighty mountain before us...... 

The river is navigable for sixty miles or more further into 
the interior, for a small class of vessels, to a point called Bode- 
gas, the starting-point for all places into the interior; and per- 
sons going to Quito, here take mules, reaching their desti- 
nation in from three to four days. 

Persons bound down the Amazon select this point, from 
whence, to strike into the wilderness, and calculate upon reach- 
ing the headwaters of the Marafion (as the Amazon is here 
called), in about fifteen days. 

Although crossing the continent at this point is so vast an 
undertaking, yet every year one or two peddlers with their 
packs of Panama hats, not only make the transit, but occasion- 
ally have been known to branch off into Central Brazil, and 
reach the Atlantic only at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. 
Thus, a feat which no scientific expedition bas been successful 
in performing, has been accomplished by ignorant men im- 
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pelled by that greatest of human incentives “ the love of gain.” 
eee This is no fiction! for the speaker knew personally a 
man who had accomplished this almost superhuman undertak- 
ing, of which he gave ample proof by letters and testimonials 
in bis possession ; nor did he claim any Bea ine merit for it, 
so accustomed was he to these wild wanderings ; indeed we of- 
“ten, in subsequent expeditions, had reason to congratulate our- 
selves on the acuteness of that instinct which was so miracu- 
lously developed in. this man, who, strange to say, was not even 
a native, but born among the Pyrenees. The river bottoms 
and plateau land of Ecuador are peculiarly adapted to the culti- 
vation of the cotton plant, which is, indeed, sufficiently culti- 
vated to supply the natives with a coarse clothing, and is 
manulsaiaed y native mills; but, of course, both its cultiva- 
tion and manufacture are carried on in a most primitive style. . . 

Travellers have sighed mournful jeremiads over the un- 
developed resources of Ecuador, mineral and agricultural, © 
with good reason, but with little effect. Ton upon ton of sil- 
ver lies hidden in her hills; gems sparkle in her mountain cre- 
vices ; while her savannas, rich in the loamy accumulation of a, 
thousand ages, lie but patiently awaiting the seed of the hus- . 
bandman to yield a thousand fold. . . ; 

The object of our visit to Guayaquil, being to procure a vessel 
of light draft, we succeeded in purchasing a little craft of 
twenty tons, which, although so small, had a cabin and three 
berths, and was as capacious as could be expected of a cockle 
shell of her size; but, having lain unused for along time along 
the river bank, was rather uncomfortably infested with scor- 
pions and an occasional snake, so that we were extremely cau- 
tious how we moved about after dark, and papicionay inspec- 
ted every article of clothing before putting it on in the morn- 
ing. dv oa ¢ : 

he first point of interest at which we touch is the Punta 
Santa Helena, the which, although only sixty miles north of 
Guayaquil, differs from it entirely in point of climate ; for, where- 
as that of Guayaquil is wet and moist with continuous rains; that 
of St. Helena, is dry and arid ; and, indeed, to this peculiarity it 
owed much of its commercial importance, as its chief export 
was the orchella weed, which would have no value in a wet 
climate. This orchella, of which many thousands of tons have 
been exported, is a mossor lichen which adheres to the branches 
of the trees; and is picked off by women and children, put in 
bags, pressed, and is then ready for shipment. It is used as a 
dye-stuff, giving a bright yellow hue.* 


sg — made from Coal Oil (Petroleum), have entirely superseded that expressed from the 
orchella weed. ~ ca 
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As we coast along to the northward, the climate again 
changes and becomes moist, with much fog; the water shoals 
off ; long way, and strong currents peal influenced by the 
wind. 

Cruising in as close as practicable with the beach, we pass 
between the island of La Plata and the main. This island has 
some very valuable pearl fisheries, undevelo however, on 
account of the great depth of water; but this would offer no 
difficulty to submarine operators. We saw some very beautiful 

ms said to have been found here, perfect in form, and of that 

my hue so much prized...... 

e occasionally run in to take soundings, to measure the 
altitude of a conspicuous headland, or to make a journey into 
the interior. During one of these journeys we saw some fine 
specimens of the chinchona, or Peruvian-bark tree, which 
never grows at a less elevation than 3,000 feet. The tree is ma- 
jestic in size and beautiful in appearance, but is rapidly becom- 
ing scarce, which, added to the fact, that it grows in the most inac- 
cessible regions, makes it the more valuable. There were ex- 
ported from the port of Guayaquil alone, from 1857 to 1861, 
some two million pounds of this bark, valued at half a million 
dollars. 

We here saw, also, some fine specimens of the rubber tree, 
and were shown lower down, near the coast, some fine mahog- 
any and a peculiar tree having the characteristics of bot 
the ebony and rosewood, singularly beautiful and susceptible 
of the highest polish. 

We often, quite unexpectedly, entered little bays hidden by 
projecting headlands, the existence of which we had had no 
conception, but some of which were remarkably beautiful... . 
I will try to deseribe one into which we entered one bright 
Sunday morning. 

A dazzling beach, on which a sparkling surf burst like frosted 
silver, fringed a little group of peaked huts, whose. picturesque 
thatches, peeping from, and so intermingled with, the pe fo- 
liage as hard y to be distinguishable, seemed to forma trellis for 
the broad-leafed banana and graceful orange branches, which 
lovingly embraced and protected them, throwing out cluster 
after cluster of glowing fruit, while most gorgeous flowers and 
p> Mpa seemed like sylvan chandeliers lighting up the denser 
shade. , 

Little streamlets trickled merrily adown the hillside, interlac- 
ing themselves among leaf and branches like diamond drops in 
a state of fusion, and over the whole scene the grave old cocoas, 
with feathery branch, preside. 
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Manta, lying in fifty-seven minutes south latitude, is the 
outlet of the rich district of Manavi. The road to the town 
Montecristi, one over hills -bristling with cactus, whose 
long upright branches closely resemble huge candelabra, and 
bear a fruit called the pittalo, which is enclosed in a burr, and 
is of the consistency and somewhat resembles in flavor spir- 
itualized strawberries and cream. 

This place is the dépdt for the famous Panama hat, and a cu- 
rious custom here prevails—that of selling them only by twi- 
light! and all these immense transactions, amounting annually 
to over half a million of dollars, are confined to this short and 
unseemly hour. Tbe custom, doubtless, arose from the idea of 
the Indian maker, that in the obscurity of the evening hecould ~ 
palm off an inferior article; but we were informed by a large 
dealer that he had so accustomed himself to this sort of thing, 
as to be guided in his selections almost entirely by his sense of 
touch. The manufacture of the hammock dic enters Jargel 
into the industry of this section, and, indeed, is an indispensable 
article here, entirely superseding the use of the bedstead ; there 
being single hammocks and double hammocks, and hammocks 
for a whole brood of children, besides smaller hammocks in 
which to recline in windows and doorways to catch the breeze. 
is alas From this district there is a large amount of cocoa 
shipped. Tobacco is also successfully cultivated, and a large 
amount of India-rubber exported. ..... i 

The cocoa plantations * of Ecuador are almost as lucrative 
as were the cotton plantations of the South, but infinitely 
easier of cultivation; the plant bearing within three years and 
bearing on with but little care for half a century—one harvest 
hardly gathered before the tree again blossoms. 

We next enter the port of Esmeralda only a few miles 
north of the equator, and a most unpromising place it is too, 
with its foaming line of breakers (like a huge rampart of snow) 
across its entrance ; but we rush our little schooner at them, and 
having a strong wind abeam, she, despite a few desperate 
lunges (as if she’d a wee drap too much), glides into smooth 
water. 

Esmera!das is situated at the mouth of the Esmeralda river, 
which rises in the Cordillera, and its valley forms the easiest 
route, and the most natural, to the far famed city of Quito; 
but its wretched harbor prevents its being taken advantage of. 

What gives Esmeraldas a considerable importance, is the to- 
bacco largely cultivated along its river banks and brought 
there for sale ; it is largely nsed in Germany for segar wrappers, 
and greatly sought after as the crop matures. 


* We know of no reason why the cocoa tree, which yields so large a revenue to the Eeuador- 
eans, should not be cultivated saceessfully in Southern Louisiana and in Texas. 
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A peculiarly rich cocoa, too rich, indeed, for trans-atlantic 
shipment, is largely raised here for coast consumption. 

e found access from here to the interior extremely difficult, 
and the weather very inclement. Ascending the river in canoes 
we inspected some fine cocoa plantations and tobacco farms 
contiguous to it, until, striking into the Cordillera, our mode 
of prrgwaion changed from a canoe to a chair on an Indian’s 


Now, this is the slowest of all slow ways of getting along; 
and we must say, the most uncomfortable, and indeed it be- 
hoves one to sit perfectly still, or, he and his bearer may go roll- 
ing down the precipice. 

it is wonderful how these men will bear the traveller day 
after day without evincing the slightest fatigue, their diet con- 
sisting of a little parched corn, and a strip of jerked beef, 
gnawed at, once in twenty-four hours; but their main depend- 
ence is the “ coca,” whieh is to the Indian of the Sierra, what 
tobacco is to the white man. Give him his coca leaf to chew, 
and he can perform miracles of labor, and journeys of a speed 
and of a length unknown in any other part of the world; and 
this stimulant, unlike any. other, is beneficial rather than preju- 
dicial to health. 

...’We are now in the heart of a rubber forest, and almost 
every tree assimilates to the “ heoe” specie (as the rubber, or 
caoutchoue, is here called.) 

The heoe, from which the real caoutchouc is extracted, is a 
tall majestic tree, smooth of bark, with a waxen leat. The 
bastard closely resembies it, and also gives a sap which, how- 
ever, is worthless, . 

The gutta percha also exists, but does not abound, and it 
too, has its opposite, which although its sap coagulates, is worth- 
less from being brittle, with no elasticity. 

We observed a very considerable activity in gathering rub- 
ber, but it was impertectly.cured, owing to the inclemency of 
the climate, 

One collector told us, that out of a camp of twenty men, he 
had lost in three months four from fever, and two from snake 
bite. 

We saw some fine specimens of the cinnamon, a very ordin- 
ary looking medium-sized stripling ; the bark is stripped with- 
out difficulty, and after being allowed to ferment, the inner 
skia is separated from it, which on being dried, rolls up, and is 
as we see it in commerce, The vanilla is also very plentiful 
hereabout, 

Diverging from the main stream in a southerly direction, 
and*rapidly ascending, we find ourselves in a cool and delight- 
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ful climate ; the night breezes, however, as they sweep down 
from the snow capped heights, being rather severely cold. Here 
we saw some very beautiful specimens of the “red barked 
cinchona,” * which trees grow here to a remarkable height; 
as also the cascarilla, which attains a height of a hundred feet, 
and when we saw it, was covered with a Fragrant white flower. 
Indeed, one of the loveliest sights we ever saw, Was an exten- 
sive clump or grove of these trees in full flower, reminding us 
only, of the famous Chestnut grove, at Hampton Court, which 
is so beautiful an object, when in blossom. 

..- In travelling through these wildernesses, one is peculiar! 
impressed with the gigantic vegetation, and feels that he is 
repaid for the terrible hardships which he must necessarily en- 
dure in viewing nature so strangely, so beautifully exaggerated. 

... Tumaco, the next point of interest, is located on the bound- 
ary line between the Republics of New Granada and Ecuador ; 
belonging, however, to the former government, lying in 1° 47” 
north latitude. It is delightfully situated on an islet, and built 
amid a very grove of fruit trees, with that charming irregular- 
ity which so puzzles and delights the stranger. Its gravelly soil 
is covered with a short turf which absorbs the rain, which falls 
in torrents, giving vegetation a most entrancing appearance. 
Almost every tree is fruit-bearing, and the mature and tnripe 
fruit is, at the same time, pendant from its branches. The co- 
coa-nut, the guava, the fig, the date and the orange, may be 
seen side by side, all in full bearing, while the most brilliantly 
colored blossoms, everywhere light — shade. 

The interior towns, Barbacoas and Pasto, are of very consid- 
erable importance; the latter, however, more properly belongin 
to the trans-Andean district—the majority of its products Ende 
ing a market in the Atlantic ports, via the Magdalena river.+ 
The town of Barbacoas contains about 3,000 inhabitants, half 
breeds and negroes, and is reached by canoes in about five days. 
The canoes coast along the shore for some distance, (which, dur- 
ing bad weather, is uncomfortable, not to say dangerous,) and 
then enter the mouth of the river Patia, and are propelled by 
oars and poles against a very strong current, mid eternal rains, 
from which one is sheltered by a thatched roof, which, while it 
excludes the rain, also excludes the air, and almost stifles one, 
who also has to contend against a monstrous mosquito and 
sand-fly. 

These rivers and branches of rivers which cross and intersect 


Pf cag Suceirubra, 
+ axe large quantities of the einchona found on the of the Andes, in the 
Pasto pepe age ly of the specie known to botanists and chemists, as C. Lancifolia. 
Indeed at the of our last expedition(during the Mosquera revolution), there were large 
quantities collected there, awaiting cessation of hostilities for shipment. 
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this country at every possible angle, are all either branches 
or affluents of the rivers Patia om Maria, which are in their 
_ turn affluents of the rivers San Juan and the Atrato, and are 
all auriferous ; and it would be impossible to analyze their sands 
or deposits without finding traces of gold. The main business 
of the people of Barbacoas is based upon gold dust, whiclr is 
the circulating medium ; and the people inhabiting these streams 
make gold washing their recreation. 

There are placers where the gold washings dre more re- 
munerative, but these are usually private property, belonging 
to men who pay a regular wage to those who work for them; 
but the negro, averse to work even for his own benefit, can 
hardly be induced to toil for a lesser wage than the amount of 
~~ ~y accumulation. py Ae 

ese places are of t value, and if systematic labor 
could be brought to sedate pen them, they would doubtless 
yield as well as those of California ever did. 

While in the Sierra we noticed the gaeiss rock, rich in gold, 
disseminated through small veins of quartz. We alsosaw evi- 
dences of sulphureted silver, copper, and lead ore. 

The streams tending wanbnear toorerd the Pacific we caused 
to be examined very thoroughly, with a view to their naviga- 
tion by stern-wheel boats, and found their channels generally 
clear from obstructions: and, where rapids did occur, or long 
necks of land barred the passage, canals of two or three feet 
deep through the soft soil:could easily be cut, which the cur- 
rents would speedily select and thus make them the permanent 
channel. 

These rivers, or at least their banks, are peopled by small 
communities of blacks, who subsist almost entirely upon the 
plantain and the few fish that they can catch ; but occasionally 
the floods come sweeping down and carry away their whole 
plantain patches. This leaves them destitute, and they then re- 
sort to the river’s banks and wash out gold enough to buy 
from their more fortunate neighbors the necessaries of life. 
The gold dust thus obtained is very fine, about 21 carats, be- 
sides which is a large accompaniment of platina, which a few 
years ago was thrown away as dross, but which, of course, was 
almost as valuable as gold. 

At Yseuande, still further to the northward, we saw some 
half-breeds (cross between negroes and Indians) who had 
floated down from the Sierra on their balsas, and who had 
several hundred dollars’ worth of gold and platina in quills, the 
usual way of carrying it, and who showed us some remarkable 
brilliants,* which they had washed from the sands at the same 


* These briiliants were unced by some of the first lapidaries of land to be equal in 
value to the Brazilian brilliants. - _ ™ 
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time, but to which they attached no value, nor did we at that 
time. ... 4 Still holding a northerly course, we keep close in 
along with the breakers, although it would not be at all pru- 
dent for larger vessels so to do, on account of strong currents 
and shoals not laid down correctly on the Admiralty Charts. 
The coast is here low and swampy, penetrated every few miles 
by rivers, whose turbid currents oie down debris of all sorts, 
and the sea about them is infested with hundreds of yellow 
snakes, most malicious and venomous in appearance. Wherever 
the surf would permit and we saw a settlement, we would al- 
ways communicate with the shore, and invariably, among other 
explorations washed for gold, and never failed in finding 
traces, at least about the mouths of these rivers. 

We are now approaching Buenaventura, lying in 8° 57’ north 
latitude, a place of considerable commercial importance. 

On entering the harbor we were visited by the chief officials, 
who were shocked to find our travelling companion, Don 
Manuel, in a dying condition from an attack of yellow fever 
contracted probably at Tumaco, and developed and intensified 
by the patient’s being shut up in the seething cabin of our 
little vessel, whose deck was exposed alternately to fierce suns 
and flooding rains. 
if The town is situated at the mouth of the Dagua, a moun- 
tain torrent, whose course is intercepted by rapids; and down 
these miniature Ni the whole products of a rich country 
are brought, and articles of European manufacture are likewise 
borne up against its rapid current. 

From here large quantities of the cinchona, in its varieties 
of orange-colored, red, yellow and white,* are shipped; as 
also tobacco and hides, whilst cargoes of European goods are 
transported up this mountain torrent into the interior (an ex- 
ceedingly rich and fertile country), of which Cali and Popayan 
are the chief, and very important commercial centres. 

The town of Buenaventura is prettily situated; but as it 
never ceases raining there, it cannot be enjoyed by the travel- 
ler. The houses are thatched, and have no ceilings; and as one 
lies in one’s hammock he may see the disgusting centipede 
(which is luminous in the dark) ‘chasing the cockroach, of 
which he is very fond, and all of which is in no wise provoca- 
tive of sleep. Snakes of course abound, and we had. one or 
two unpleasant little experiences with them, they having 
established a pre-emption claim to our hammock, and once 
showed a disposition to dine with us. . . . 

The most arduous part of our undertaking had still to be 
performed, and as the proper season was passing away, and 

* C. lancefolia. C. cordifolia. C. cblongifolia. C. ovalifolia. 
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feeling that even if poor Quijano did recover, he would not be 
able to stand the exposure, we resolved to undertake it alone. 

Our parting was sad indeed. He, poor fellow, just sinking 
into the dark river, and we about passing into a wilderness 
seldom penetrated by the white man, unattended save by 
stranger Indians, . . . 1 

Coasting along the swampy shores of Choco ina big bungo 
or canoe (which we had substituted for our little schooner), 
until, when abreast. of the little port of Charambira, we pointed 
her in for the mouth of the San Juan, through a fearful 
surf, and soon found ourselves in a snug anchorage in two 
fathoms water. 

We found the arm of the river San Juan, which we selected 
to ascend, to flow for many miles through a low swampy bot- 
tom, the deposit of many a century of inundation, covered with 
the mangrove and inhabited by myriads of alligators. This 
arm or ¢afio as it is here called, varied in width from 150 to 
200 yards, with a channel’s depth of from 10 to 15 feet, and 
having a sluggish current. 

Penetrating further, however, we find the river’s banks to 
become firm, with a heavy growth of mammoth trees ; the soil 
of a rich vegetable loam, and beneath, a strata of blue clay, fol- 
lowed by gravel. 

Further along we come upon the mouths of smaller rivers 
emptying into the San Juan, one of which we penetrated by 
means of small canoes, and marching almost to its headwaters 
among the Sierra. Along the “ Calirna” we find the India- 
rubber in great abundance, and also the gutta percha, and 
some magnificent growths of the’ mahogany; and the gold 
washings, if prosecuted with vigor, would doubtless prove very 
- remunerative. 

We were taken by the Indians to visit a great curiosity, 
which we found to be a swamp covered by what appeared to 
be asphaltum, and which they used to smear the seams of 
their canoes. 

The average width of the San Juan from its mouth to San 
Pablo, some 300 miles, we should imagine to be one hundred 
yards, with an average depth of ten feet. There are some 
rapids, but none that would form any impediment to modern 
enterprise. The stratification of the river’s banks beneath the 
top crust of mold is composed of clay, gravel, and a slaty 
strata, all of which bear traces of gold. Its vegetable pro- 
ductions are exceedingly valuable for medicinal purposes, not 
to mention the vast quantities of the rubber tree, the gum of 
which now so largely enters into commerce. 

Another affluent, ‘‘ the Sorruco,” was also visited with great 
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interest, and along its banks we found thin layers of carbon- 
aceous strata and layers of slaty formations, also indicating the 
presence ofcoal. . . . 

‘In spite of continuous rains and of a very high temperature, 
unrelieved by any cooling breeze, the climate did not appear 
to be unhealthy, but the confinement to canoes became very 
irksome, and the sand-fly was especially aggravating, and the 
loneliness and stillness of this primeval forest very wearisome, 
but still there was a variety in this very monotony. Every 
leaf was strange. Every buzzing insect and crawling reptile 
represented a phase of natural life unknown to us. 

e seemed to have fallen into a different planet; and, as we 
tied up for the night and sat reflecting by our bivonac fire, 
with the sharp bark of the jackal, and the howling of the 
wild animals ‘Preakting the stillness, the gloom lit up by the 
wondrous beetle emitting its purple light, and the mammoth 
fire-fly, we thought that it would be difficult to separate our- 
selves more effectually from the outer world. 

We were surprised to find the savage animals so very in- 
ferior in size. The lion being inferior in size to the North 
American panther, while the tiger is rather a large wild cat, 
and both excessively timid. Of the serpent tribe there were 
an endless variety; the larger ones, however, being all con- 
strictors, one variety of which is tamed by the Indian and 
— to chase the monkeys which devastate their maize 

tehes. ° 
P Birds there are in endless variety also, and some as beatitiful 
as those of the Eastern Archipelago, The parrot and paro- 
quet,- however, take preeedence in number, and flit about in 
myriads, The monkeys, in some districts, are very plentiful, 
from the large black monkey to the beautiful little marmoset. 
Indeed, at times, travellers are obliged to depend upon the 
flesh of the monkey for subsigtence, and which is really very 
palatable.* 

The San Juan river has long attracted the attention of 


* As we before remarked, netutnneees Gessner of the atmosphere, with 

the midday average of the at 90 Fahrenheit, there was little sickness among the 

natives; and they spoke of no epldoanion, with the exception of a scourge which had ravaged 

their tribes some years ago, and which we took to be, from the description, the Asiatic Cholera. 
a 


They spoke of its as having been heralded by an utter absence of thunder and light- 
ning, and attribu to an un heavy electrie storm. This called to 


our mind s somewhat distr fact tn relation to the effect of electricity upon 
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geographers and engineers as an element in the solution of 
the problem of an inter-océanie canal, its headwaters, or in 
fact, the main river, running in close proximity to the waters of 
the grand old river Atrato, which is capable of floating large 
ships from its mouth in the Caribbean for some 250 miles in- 
land. More recent surveys, however, have demonstrated that 
the rivers Jurador and Naipipi are more available, and present 
fewer engineering difficulties than does the San Juan. But 
whether or not takes in connection with that gigantic scheme, 
it and its affluents present a magnificent system of internal 
navigation through a virgin region teeming with nature’s most 
valued productions, among which we may enumerate the rub- 
ber, the bark, the mahogany, the ivory nut and the cinnamon, 
as the’spontaneous offerings of a virgin soil, and of whose mineral 
wealth we can afford evidence by specimens of gold in flake 
and nugget, of brilliants, of silver, lead and copper, and of 
cinnabar as fine as ever found in New Almaden. All this 
exists, and points to magnificent deposits of mineral wealth 
hidden among the dark recesses of the Cordillera, probably 
destined to be unearthed by Yankee enterprise. Mayhap the 
very E! Dorado, in search of which Pizarro and his brave fol- 
lowers expended fruitlessly so much life and treasure. 

Since the preparation of this paper, we have received news 
from the Isthmus to the effect that the placers to which I have 
briefly alluded, have attracted a large number of practical 
miners from California ; and it also appears that these new dig- 
gings have awakened new interest here, and this being the 
case, I will briefly state the means of communication along this 
section of coast. _ ’ 

Some twenty years ago, when the British steamers first com- 
menced running South from Panama, the Company’s vessels 
touched at the intermediate ports between Panama and Guaya- 
quil, but drawing too much water they were taken off, and for 
ten years the trade languished for want of steam facilities. 

In the year 1858, the speaker having, during previous ex- 
plorations, obtained statistics of the trade, urged them upon the 
consideration of the then resident Director in Lima, Mr. Naylor, 
and the Board of Managers in Liverpool, who, fully aroused to 
its importance, took active steps, succeeded in getting a mail 
subsidy from the Government of New Granada and Ecuador, 
and finally, late in ’59, despatched as a pioneer boat the Vew 
Granada, which, at their request, the speaker piloted down, 
touching at every indentation of the coast. The first voyage 
proved the feasibility of the project, and a monthly line of 
steamers has been since in successful operation; leaving 
Panama, we believe, on the arrival there of the steamer leaving 
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this port on the eleventh of every month, and reaching the 
port of Tumaco in about 48 hours. 


Thus, as we remarked in early pages of this paper, we are 
actually within ten days’ sail of the region which I haye en- 
deavored to describe. 


ART, I11.—BOYS. 


Some years ago, when we were housekeeping, and had 
horses, dogs, cats, fowls, a vegetable and flower garden, ete., 
we stood quite in awe of the boys, and would scarcely have 
dared to write freely about them. But it is one of the com- 
pensatory advantages of poverty, that it leaves some few 
vulnerable points, and relieves us of a thousand cares, appre- 
hensions and fears. We are no longer afraid of the s, 
mischievous and viu..ictive though they be. We never ai 
admire or like than; and now, are not afraid to tell them so. 
The best of them remind us of green crab-apples; the worst, 
we can compare to nothing but n persimmons. Green 
fruit is altogether vile; and of all green fruit boys are the 
vilest. And then they are so long in maturing and mellow- 
ing into sober, kind, sympathetic, considerate and benevolent 
manhood. A single summer, or a few months, divests other 
green fruit of its bitter, acrid and disagreeable qualities ; but 
it requires twenty-five years, at the least, to make a boy other 
than an intolerable bore,—or something far worse. 

Up to puberty, “the pleasure of giving pain” seems to be 
the only pleasurable sensation of which boys are susceptible. 
After that period of life he becomes thoughtful and intensely 
selfish. He looks around and sees the world one grand theatre, 
in which all the good seats are occupied by men older than 
himself, and resolves, per fus et nefas, to occupy a good 
seat himself, no matter who shall be ejected. He is as impa- 
tient, and, at heart, as cruel as a hungry wolf; and by no 
means willing to wait for the old, in the course of nature, to 
die out and leave the young to take their places. Nor is he 
willing, by the sweat of his brow, by hard, common labor to 
earn a livelihood. He sees that head-work is better paid than 
hand-work ; that cunning, caution, smooth and polished  ad- 
dress, skillful bargain-making, and a hard and harsh dealing, 
make thousands, where honest labor makes a dollar. Our 
meritorious, aspiring, ambitious young man finds that, to suc- 
ceed in life, he must enter the field of free competition, engage 
in the keen encounter and battle of the wits, make good 
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bargains, that is, get more from others than he gives them in 
exchange ; be punctual in performance of his contracts, even 
although to do so he have to oppress and wrong the widow 
and the orphan ; and, in general, practise that degree of honesty 
which is consistent wit licy—which is just none at all; 
for that man is universally most successful in life, most re- 
spected, and esteemed most meritorious, who exchanges the 
least possible amount of the results of his own labor for the 
largest possible amount of the results of other peoples’ labor— 
no matter whether he be mechanic, or artist, or professional 
man, or tradesman, or whatever other calling he may pursue. 
Yet it is obviously true, and will be denied by none, that the 
man, in any community, who makes the largest gains andfprofits: 
that is, exchanges the least of the results of his own labor for 
the greatest amount of the results of other people’s labor, is 
the most dishonest man in that community. Not a thief, not 
a robber, not a swindler, not even a cheat, but a grand exploit- 
ator, who deservedly stands at the topmost pinnacle of the scale 
of merit. Of merit, as it is measured by political economists 
and free-traders, but not exactly as it is measured in the Bible, 
which teaches us “to do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us ;” not grow rich and respectable by cheating 
or éxploiting them. - 

But what other course of life would you have our highly 
respectable, virtuous, meritorious young man, just entering on 
active life, pursue? Should he become a common laborer, and, 
instead of cheating everybody, be cheated by everybody? 
Is he not the greatest of cheats who clieats himself, and thereby 
impoverishes his wife and children? Should he sacrifice him- 
self to pure, abstract honesty and fair dealing, which, on close 
analysis is not honesty and fair dealing, and become a common 
laborer; be cheated, defrauded, or exploited by everybody, and 
lose all social standing, all wna wn: in pursuit of the ab- 
stract idea of pure and real honesty? No; this is to expect too 
much of human nature. Our meritorious young man, who 
resolves to live by his wits, by cheating, by exploiting, is right, 
because existing social arrangements necessitates his course. 
Yet he certainly is a very wicked, bad man, almost as bad 
and as wicked as the boys who practise mischief, wickedness 
and cruelty gratuitously, without any selfish object, but who 
do wrong for the mere pleasure of doing wrong. 

Bad as our grown-up boys, our young men, are, they are 
all the while ripening, maturing and melluwing. They marry 
and have children, and yond become less selfish, by lov- 
ing others, and learning to live for them rather than for mere 
self. Finally, they often acquire wealth or independence, 
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become satiated with human gore, and, like the satiated leech, 
let go their hold, retire from the field of competition, the battle 
of the wits, probably join a church, become charitable, and 
like ripened and mellowed fruit, are best when fully matured 
and about to perish and to rot. 

Old men live for others; young men live for self, regardless 
¢ .the interests or re of others ; ne boys live power. 

ex, persecute, wrong and give as much pain as ible to 
<eanmvalea whether hoane 45 human, within aye their 
wicked and cruel propensities and practices. Our boys must 
excuse this seeming digression; only seeming, however, for 
we wished to trace them from infaney to old age, to show that, 
bad as they now are, they should be tolerated, in hope of a 
better future. 

Boys delight in worrying eats, hogs and cattle with dogs, in 
setting dogs to fighting, in stoning and killing poultry, in play- 
ing cruel, practical jokes on all men, but —- on drunken 
men, on negroes, and on their teachers. Even at college this 
juvenile propensity is frequently indulged in at the expense of 
the professors. bbing ens and orchards is another 
universal amusement with them. They are the terror of the 
farmers in the neighborhood of boarding-schools, and carry on 
open war by night and day with the denizens of the nearest 
village. They are as quarrelsome and pugnacious as dogs ; 
and strange boys coming together, instead of extending polite- 
ness and courtesy to each other, usually initiate a quarre!, 
which is apt to wind up with a fight. Big boys delight in 
persecuting and torturing little boys, and »setting them to 
fighting. To sympathize with, to help and assist the weak 
and suffering, whether human beings or brute animals, is na- 
tural to men; but human nature is but half developed in boys, 
and they often delight in playing cruel, practical jokes upon 
the weak and helpless, They tyrannize over hair sisters, 
destroying their playthings, and teasing them in every possible 
way, when they are quite young, and watching their deport- 
ment in society, as they grow older, in the most suspicious 
way; trying to pase of them, at all times, a staid and pru- 
dish demeanor, whilst their own favorites amorfg the ladies are 
usually very free in their manners; for boys are shy and 
sheepish in female society, and admire those girls most who 
are easy of approach, familiar, and meet them, in forming 
acquaintance, more than half way. ‘Lheir first loves are often 
cunning old maids. When.a new scholar enters a boarding- 
school, instead of welcoming him and trying to make his 
time agreeable, the other scholars devise all sorts of tricks to 
persecute him and make his situation as painful as possible. 
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The boys of neighboring villages, or of ape | streets 
or sections of the same town, carry on perpetual and heredi- 
tary warfare; and the rascals care not one sixpence what 
unwary passenger, male or female, is knocked down by their 
missiles. Indeed, instead of regretting the chance shots that 
have hurt or wounded passers-by, who were no parties to their 
ult over them exceedingly, as 
honorable achievements and legitimate results of their mimic 
war. ‘Many a time and oft” have we, walking along un- 
observant and wrapt in thought, suddenly found ourselves in 
the midst of one of these boyish combats, and heard the 
stones whizzing by us in fearful contiguity. On such occasions 
we always show the white feather, and get behind a tree or 
enclosure, or into the nearest house, é never quarrel with 
the boys, are really afraid of them, and would as soon raise the 
point of honor with a sharp dog as with a bad boy. 
Boys, in a controversy, always get the better of men; they 


* unite ther double-teams on them, fight unfairly, and fight 


most effectively by playing cruel tricks on our property or 
n in the dark. es, it is bad enough to be over- 

reached and maltreated by them; but still worse to be laughed 

at for one’s misfortunes by adult friends. No matter how 

how mischievous, or how cruel the urchins are, the world 

laughs at and admires their feats, provided they be done in 

way of fan and frolic. 

An old uncle of ours said to a neighbor who accosted him : 
“Why, sir, this is the happiest day of my life. I have just 
gotten rid of my two greatest pests and torments. Mr. Madi- 
son has given Andrew a midshipman’s berth in the navy, and 
my young stallion has broken his neck in trying to jump a 
fence and ditch.” In fine, boys are altogether distasteful and 
odious to us. We can discern nothing good or agreeable about 
them. They remind us of sour, bitter, unripe crabs, or green 
persimmons. 

In early infancy girls and boys develope opposite traits of 
character. The girl is kind, merciful, gentle and humane, 
whilst her brother, of the same blood and with the same train- 
ing, begins to betray opposite moral qualities even from the 
cradle. Woman was sent into the world on a mission of 
mercy—to help and to comfort man; and nobly and devotedly 
does she perform her allotted task. Nay, she does more; for, 
by her association, her example and her precepts, she gradually 
mollifies his hard, harsh nature, and makes him a better being. 
It would be well that boys were never separated from their 
mothers and sisters. We think day-sehools, where boys and 
girls are taught together, are much the best schools. Refine- 
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ment of manners and of morals, delicacy, politeness, a general 
propriety of behavior, usually characterize such schools. To 
refine either sex, continual association with the opposite sex is 
necessary. We do not like public Ren are for bors i 
but we have a perfect horror of girls’ ing-schools, The 
“ bread-and-butter” misses usually return home conceited, 
awkward, coarse, masculine and hoydenish, all for the want 
of that delicate reserve which is ten by association with 
males. It takes two years at the mother’s apron-string to wear 
off the ill effects of the boarding-school and restore the natu- 
ral, soft and gentle manners of the girls. 

But it is not only the manners and morals of boys and of 
men that are improved by imtercourse with women. In most 
practical matters of life, man needs her counsel, for she has 
more of prudence and caution, nicer instincts, more intuitive 
sagacity, better judgment, and more wisdom than he. She 
exercises gieat influence in all human affairs, as well public as 
private; and were she not thus gifted, instead of being a help- 
mate, she would be a curse to man. We doubt not that the 
ra practical wisdom in the conduct of human affairs can 
only result from the union and interfusion of the male and 
female mind. Man and wife should be, and we really believe 
usually are, one intellectual being. 

There is another aspect in which it is at once painful, pleas- 
ing, and instructive to view woman. She never speculates, 
never enters the field of free competition, never engages in that 
battle of the wits, in which deception, cunning, hard and harsh 
dealing alone ensure success, and win the meed of merit, repu- 
tation, and distinction. She is either supported by her parents 
or husband, or if compelled to work for a living, she really 
works and does not speculate. She, by exercising great tem- 

erance and frugality, and by laboring assiduously longer 

ours than man for wages not half as great as his, manages to 
live, to exist, to breathe; cheating noboby, and cheated b 
everybody. Common male laborers sustain and support all 
society above them, and are cheated, taxed, defrauded, ex- 
ploited by all of the rich, the professional, the mechanical, the 
tradesmen ; in fine, by all who live without labor, or who live 
by headwork. Yet dete male laborers are cannibals, too, for 


they treat female laborers in their dealings no better than they 
themselves are treated by those above them. Woman lives 
an honest life, man never does if he can help it; and when by 
stupidity, ignorance, poverty or misfortune, compelled to live 
by common labor, he loses caste and reputation in society, and 
is considered by no means respectable. 

The abolitionists of the North having rectified human rela- 
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tions at the South, so far as race and color is concerned, may 


‘find time to look into the situation of common laborers in free 


competitive society. If they will do so, we promise them a 
hearty and zealous codperation. 

Negro boys differ very widely from white boys. They are 
much addicted to solitary stealing, but never rob or steal for 
mere sport, without hope or expectation of gain, unless Jed and 
commanded in the mischievous enterprise by some white boys. 
From mere inerta, from love of basking in the sun and doing 
nothing, negro boys, so far as mischief and cruelty are con- 
cerned, are comparatively harmless, We have here, at Camp 
Lee, where we have resided for the last ten months, about a 
hundred negro boys, and a more quiet, inoffensive, lazy, idle 
set of human beings we never saw in our life. Marbles and 
tops are the only games they play, and going to town on er- 
rands is the only work they do. Had they about a half dozen 
big white pare among them to lead them, the whole neighbor- 
hood for miles around would be disturbed and harassed b 
them. In all, we have some four hundred negroes at this 
place, who, being well provided for by the Federal Govern- 
ment, are a remarkably contented, quiet, well-behavedeparcel of 
human beings. Indeed, they seem to_have attained a state of 

rfect beatitude, which they are too philosophic to permit to 
be disturbed by thoughts of to-morrow. 

There is here one institution, however, that cannot be too 
highly commended. That is a hospital for orphan negro 
children. It is chiefly supported by an association of Phila- 
delphia ladies belonging to the Society of Friends. It is pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Gibbons, of Philadelphia, with ability, in- 
dustry, benevolence and courtesy, such as show she was the 
person best fitted for this charge, and that she is capable of ful- 
filling successfully much higher charges. There are nearly 
hundred orphans in the hospital now, although Mrs. Gibbons 
removed thirty-two of them to-Philadelphia a week ago. They 
were extremely sickly when she took them in hand, but are 
now as healthy and well-behaved set of children as we ever 
saw. 
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ART. IV.—FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN UNION.—CHARLES PINCK- 
NEY, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At this time, when the Constitution of the State of South 
Carolina—that Constitution which our fathers fresh from the 
fields of the Revolution, the blood still dripping from their gar- 
ments, framed and bequeathed to us—has been entirely changed, 
her institutions-subverted and overthrown ; at this time, when a 
terrible war has proven, that the Constitution of the United 
States may be so interpreted as to afford as powerful safeguards 
from internal violence, as from external encroachments, it is 
peculiarly pleasant to take a glance at the life of him, whose 
name stands affixed as President of that Convention which 
framed the Constitution of this State, and who was, if not 
the father, at least the sponsor of the Federal Constitution. 

In a late number of this Revrew,* we gave a hasty sum- 
mary of the public services of CHARLES PINCKNEY. His long 
and varied political career began in the year 1779, when being 
just eligible, he was selected to represent Christ Church parish, 
in the provincial legislature, a representative of the true repub- 
lican party—of those patriots who underwent the seven years’ 
war—of those who established “he Republic itself. In the suc- 
ceeding year, the State was overrun by the British, and many 
of her citizens were taken prisoners, and after having given 
their parole, he, with others, was sent to St. Augustine on 
board the schooner Pack Horse, where they were detained a 
considerable time. A remonstrance against this act was deter- 
mined upon, and though the youngest of the committee ap- 

_ pointed for the purpose, this remonstrance was penned by 
im.¢ Thus it appears, that Mr. Pinckney’s first essay was from 
on board a prison ship.t 

A few years after, when the tide of fortune had changed, he 
urged the repeal of the Confiscation Act, advocated mercy and 
liberality, and his speech on this occasion, which is replete 
with pathos, closed with this sentiment: “‘ The victory of a re- 
—— is a triumph for his country and not for himself.” 

n 1784, at the age of twenty-seven, he was a delegate to the 
old. Congress, and in 1787, he was elected to the Federal Con- 
vention, called for the formation of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. Though the youngest in that august body, he has 


* August Number, 1864, Article V. 
+See the Republican Platform, and Addresses of 1818, where an extended review of Mr. 


| ¢ Col, Balfour Letter and the ti 
"s entire ed in “ * 
Vol IL proceedings are preserved in “ Ramsay's Revolution 
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ever been ranked among the most conspicuous of its members, 
in eloquence and ability. He submitted and advocated a plan 
of government prepared by himself, the greater part of which 
was adopted by the Convention, and incorporated in the present 
Constitution.* In the diploma, by which the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon him by the University of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, it is expressly declared, that it “ is conferred 
on account of high aequirements, learning and ability, and par- 
ticularly for his distinguished services in Congress and the 
Federal Uonvention.” From 1787 to 1789, he was travelling 
on the Continent and on his return, was elected Governor of 
the State. While governor, he was a delegate to, and made 
president of the State Convention for forming the Constitu- 
tion.t In 1791 he was chosen a second time, and in 1796 a 
third time, governor of the State ; in 1798 a senator in Congress, 
where he remained until 1801, when Mr, Jefferson appointe 
him Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain, with power to treat for 
the purchase of Louisiana and Florida. On his return in 1806, 
he was a fourth time honored with the position of Governor of 
the State, and he is the only citizen who has been so frequently 
elevated to the executive chair. From this period he retired 
from public life, until in 1818, when he was elected under great 
excitement to the United States House of Representatives 

y Chasicthen District, and he here closed his political life with 
his speech in opposition to the Missouri Compromise. 

_ Family tradition and genealogical history are the very re- 
verse of amber, which, itself a valuable substance, usually 
includes trifles ; whereas, these studies being in themselves.very 
insignificant and trifling do, nevertheless, serve to perpetuate 
a great deal of what is rare and valuable in ancient manners, 
and to record many curious and minute facts, which could have 
been preserved and conveyed through no other medium. 

Charles Pinckney professed an exquisite appreciation of the 


beautiful in nature and in art, His collection of paintings, 


statuettes, medals, ete., rendered his house almost a museum. 
His fine library, occupying an entire suite of three large rooms 
—the floors and windows of which were kept richly carpeted 
and curtained, while-the ceilings were decorated with classic 
representations —is supposed to have contained near twenty 
thousand of the rarest and choicest books, collected from every 
par of the Continent, and in every language spoken in the en- 
ightened world. We remember especially, twelve large vol- 
umes of plates to Shakespeare, and eight containing engrav- 


walt rea papers. Vol. IL pp. 766, 945, 1085, 1098, 1118, 1154, and Constitution of the 
tates, 
+ For ae and Speeches in this boty, see the “Journal of the Debates of the Qon- ~ 
vention of Carolina,” as collected and published in 1839. 
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ings illustrative of the ancient mythology, of the most beauti- 
ful and expensive workmanship. The old gentleman was 
accustomed to receive his friends in a room so peculiarly his 
own, that we pause as we recall it. Two large old-fashioned, 
richly carved and covered chairs stood on either side of the 
fire-place; a table of ebony wood, inlaid with mosaic in the 
centre, Ben Franklin’s bust over the door, and in beautiful 
fresco, ‘“‘ Ganymede flying with his  # on the ceiling. A. 
heavy carved mahogany case occupied one corner, in which 
cake and wine were kept, which, on the arrival of a visitor, 
always were placed before him. The family crest and arms 
were inwrotight over the chimney, and the splendid picture of 
“Lady Hamilton "—the celebrated mistress of Lord Nelson—- 
taken as she reclines with upward gaze, her hand drawing the 
veil over her snowy bosom, her hair falling in luxurious rev- 
elry over her shoulders—hung over the mantel. This room 
overlooked a garden of the choicest flowers, guarded by a large 
bald - headed eagle, in which were to be seen two beautiful 
flamingos with their rich plumage—both presents from the 
dark-eyed maidens of the Moorish land. In this room Charles. 
Pinckney’s social] hours were spent; here over a glass of tinto 
or alicant, he entertained his friends in delightful converse ; 
here he penned those well-known essays, signed “ A Republi- 
can,” and at an earlier day, drew the “ Plan of the Constitu- 
tion.” In this very house, serving a third time as Governor of 
the State, he entertained General Washington, in a style and 
manner the tradition of which has come to our day. The 
writer of this well remembers the gorgeous description given 
of it by one who was present, and be es day worthily chief 
among the most accomplished ladies and belles, of whom our 
State could boast; how the whole of the large mansion was 
thrown open and illuminated by lights of varied colors, which 
burnt night and day. The garden was arranged as a promen- 
ade, and a week was passed between the pleasures of music, 
dancing, and the table. 

When Mr, Pinckney had the leisure, he was fond of ram- 
bling over his farm in Christ Church parish. It was a portion 
of his inheritance, and was obtained by his father, who was an 
eminent lawyer, for a fee in a large disputed land case. It was 
named “ FEE Farm,” in honor of his forensic victory. It con- 
tained about twelve acres, and was converted into a garden, 
and used as a place of retreat from the bustle of the town. It 
was a lawyer’s retreat—a prize won at the forum. It was a 
villa in such as which Hortensius or Cicero would have felt 
at home, with its cellars of old highly-flavored Madeira, its 
fountains, its shrubbery, its artificial lake, and its fish-ponds. 
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It was ; ust such a spot as would suggest eloquence to the ora- 
tor, and high thoughts to the earnest statesman. An avenue 
a mile long, with a grove of luxuriant oaks, led the way to the 
rustic residence, and just in the centre of this grove is the very 
spot where he (Colonel Charles Pinckney*) raised the first Lis- 
ERTY PoLe in South Carolina; and it was while encampin 
here in command of the regiment he had raised and equippe 
from his own purse, that he ¢ontracted that disease which 
finally terminated his life in September, 1782, at the age of fifty- 
six years. He was buried at. his villa: the name of which is 
now corrupted into ‘‘SneEE Farm,” and is situated six miles 
from Mount Pleasant Ferry. At this farm, Charles Pinckne 
and a few friends were regaiing themselves with olives, al- 
monds, and pistachio nuts, with the light wines of Malaga and 
Xeres ; in this villa made sacred to him by the memories of his 
boyhood, by the labors of his father, by the promptings of his 

oung ambition, when he received the notification from Mr. 

efferson, in 1801, of his appointment as embassador to the 
Court of Spain. 

We had designed and desired to place before the reader 
many extracts from his journal, but on overlooking the same, 
we find the portions now in our possession so mutilated, that 
only here and there*can we cul} anything; and these parts, 
Time seems to have left only to make his a tion more bit- 
ter.t The style is the clearest and simplest. It is as bright and 
lucid as a mirror. Its most highly wrought and sparkling 
embellishments, are like ornaments of crystal, which, even in 
their brilliant inequalities of surface, give back to the eye lit- 
tle pieces of the true imagery set before them. We oy the 
subjects of some of the papers which formed the journal. 


i, Dinner party at M. Talleyrand’s—topic diseussed—persons present. Style 
of a French dinner party. 


* This Charles Pinckney = father of the subject of this sketch), was President of the State 

Convention of South Carolina in 1775, President of the Senate in 1779, and President of the 

Council in 1730. We have been surprised to find that Governor Charles Pinckney (the subject 

of this sketch) has been confounded by some, with General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 

awe were cousins. At the request of several who have made the inquiry, I subjoin a limb of 
e 


‘amily Tree. 
Thomas Evexeez. 
who settled in South Carolina in 1687, 
was the father of 
a.) (2) @.) . 
Charles, William, Thomas. 
the Chief Justice, Master in Chancery. 
His Sons, His Son, 
1 Gen. Cha’s Cotesworth Pinckney. f Col. Cha’s Pinekney. 
2 Gen. Thomas Pinckney. His Son, 
Governor Charles Pinckney. 
His So: 
Hon. Henry L. 


+ A life of Charles Pinckney was and in the possession of the Hon. Henry L. Pinck - 
ney for revision and addition ; with it were his valuable papers. The fire of 1861, which deso- 
lated the City of Charleston, destroyed almost everything, and this, and the former essay, are 
— from many stray notes, mutilated manuscripts and a few papers, still in our posses- 
sion. 
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2. A soiree—description of the several ladies with whom I conversed. The 
style, grace, and wit of the French, nee 

3. A day with M. Marbois, and the French view of America.- 

4. Memo. of the pictures, gardens, ete., 

5. Diseussion at the Club, with M..Le Roy and Charlat Arnould, on the Poli- 
tics of America. 

6. A view of the French Capital and the French people, as seen by an Ameri- 
ean. 


These are from his journal while travelling on the Continent. 
The following are from the one kept while in Spain: 


1. The pictures, etc., at Madrid, 

2. The Court of Ferdinand VIL. ee eee the 
amusements of the People—the Levees-—the Bull Fight, ete. 

3. Reflections on the Spanish character, their rites, customs and manners. 

4. The Marquis Vurico, and other Staté Officers. 

5. The Mesta. 

6. The Avricos. 

7. Description of the “ Court of Lions.” 


We give place to a loose paper found among some old memo- 
randa, hich contains a list of some of the oe which Mr. 
Pinckney owned, to which, occasionally, a description is added, 
and is headed 
“ Meworanpa or Cuaries Pincgney’s Parntines.” 


1. Halls of Justice. Alhambra. 

2. Mount Vesuvius, 

8. The Street . 

“ Nature has made music her peculfftr gift to the Italians, and their fine voices 
seem almost to give them the exclusive privilege of Song. It is said that the 
finest tenor voices are most common at Rome. of the three figures in this 
picture is beating time on his hand with a piece of leather; he is a kind of 
clown, who, singing with the others, gives a comic, animated expression to the 
words, by his w gestures. is a trick to induce passengers to stop, 
and the people in the houses to Caw at the windows, When the story is 
nearly finished, the clown goes round with his cap, and whateyer he receives, is 
always in accordance with the entertainment he has afforded. If it happens to 
be dark when the concert takes place, they who throw money from the win- 
dows fold it in a paper, lighting one end before they throw it down, which 
points it out to the mendicant performers.” 

4. The Corso del Barberi (Horse Race). 

8. Temple of Minerva. 

9. Grotto of Posilippo. 

10. Neapolitan Fish: . 

“The dress of the man is extremely whimsical, being a brown jacket orna- 
mented with pieces of another color, and flowers made of bits of cloth. The wo- 
man wears a short dress of velvet, edged with gold or silver lgce, an apron of 
cloth, edged in the same manner, a shawl of scarlet bordered with green. 
Her hair is gathered at the top of her head, and fastened with a ribband.” 

11, Return of the Vintage. 

12. Moonlight Scene in Venice, 

13. The Dance of the Tarentella. ; 

“ What the Fandango is to the Spaniards, the 7arentella is to the Neapolitans ; 
and the seriousness of the former, and the vivacity of the latter, ere admirably 
portrayed in the tunes of the two dances. The Spanish guitar is nearly twice 
the length of the Neapolitan, and it is this alone that constitutes the difference 
between them. The woman is dancing with castanets, which, at Naples, are called 
castagnette, The man who is seo ay Feta a ribband in his hand, and with it 
forms a variety of attitudes, closely eee 

14. The Contrabandistis (Smugglers).” 
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A very strange and melancholy feeling overtakes us as we 
search the remains of Charles Pinckney. Here is a man upon 
whom heaven appears to have showered its gifts. Distin- 
guished in ancestry, possessing fine intellect, vigorous health, 
and large fortune,* with his political ambition fully gratified, 
of refined tastes and cultivation, linking his name success- 
fully and eminently, with his day and his race, and yet, here 
are his memorials in a few tattered bits of paper, scarcely deci- 
pherable. His ashes are in the family burying ground. The 
spot is known. No stone, however, marks his final resting- 

ace. His house iu Charleston, years ago, passed into the 
hands of the stranger, and has been torn down. The very 
earth has been removed, and now forms one of the fortifications 
on White Point battery, erected during the late war for the de- 
fence of the city of Charlestcn. The library is broken and 
scattered. The picture of Lady Hamilton, and his own por-. 
. trait, are the only two that we know of that remain of his once 
splendid gallery. The beautiful grounds of “Fez Farm” 
have arappenten, and the plough runs its furrows through the 
grove, and the grave-yard. e cellars are empty. The 
ponds are dry, the fountains are no more; its former light is 
quenched, its classic shade has fled. 

From all that we can gather, no man of his generation sur- 
passed Charles Pinckney in all those elegant and courtly ac- 
complishments which so much adorned the Carolina gentleman. 
Few, certainly, from this State, if any, have filled with so much 
distinction so many public offices; none floated longer on the 
people’s praises, or sank deeper into the people’s heart. As we 
sit on a quiet evening, and look far into the clear blue sky, we 
cannot retrain a melancholy reflection on the sad vicissitudes 
of life. Mutability is the lot of man; change is written on 
everything ; on the tide and the forest, on the home and the 
heart. Yet we would not clip the wings of Time, if we could. 
The Past has its memories to be. cherished, its aspirations to 
be admired, even its faded hopes to be loved. 

It is a delightful thing to be able to touch the arteries of the 

t public heart, to have the poor look upon you as their 
riend and to make the great feel that you are their equal; to be 
a landmark of your generation, and when life ends, to have that 
same public heart follow you to the grave, and throb as your 
bier is laid low; to make such an impress, that when the good 
and great of the community are passed in review, if your por- 
trait is wanting, that community would be moved by the same 
sentiment that animated the Roman populace, on that occasion 
so beautifully described by Tacitus, when, in the funeral of 


* He was the fortunate owner of seven tations, and near two thousand negroes, with an 
income annually of about eighty San me 
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Junia, the procession was passing, bearing aloft the statues of 
their ancestors, the images of Brutus and Cassius outshone all 
the rest, from the very circumstance of their being the sole ones 
excluded from the rite. 

Charles Pinckney has run his race, ended his career, and his 
deeds and labors are now matters of history. That history is 
the history of the whole country. President of the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution of South Carolina, suggestor 
of the Constitution of the United States, Minister to Spain, four 
times Governor of South Carolina, member of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate of the United States; asa 
age statesman, thinker, orator, his acts are to be judged. 

is vindication or his condemnation must be referred to that 
high tribunal. If he has acted well or badly, the results must 
prove. 


ART. V.—PRODUCTION rt mig OF COTTON IN THE 


For the following Paper we are indebted to the Secretary of the Statistical 
Society of New York. It was read before that Association a short time before 
the close of the War by the Hon. Fred. A, Conkling, and takes a wide view 
of the question of Cotton in all of its relations of demand and supply through- 
out the world.—Enprror, 


Is Corron Kine ?—In a paper read several years ago before this so- 
ciety, I showed that the assertion, just then made by Senator Hammond 
of South Carolina, “ Cotton is King,” if it was intended to mean that 
cotton was the crop of highest value produced in the United States, 
was untrue. In a political sense, in the sense that the industry of both 
the North and of Europe was so far dependent upon the great staple 
that they would be compelled to yield to its command, the dogma 
of the South Carolinian has proved to be equally fallacious. As 
has been well said: “The mistake of the South lay in the suppo- 
sition that men or nations are wholly tige by considerations of 
gain. The experience of a few years dissipated that material- 
istic philosophy, and has shown that there is something above the 
consideration of gain, of comfort, of life even, in the estimation of 
the masses of men.” Nor is this the only lesson taught; the world 
has learned that, if need be, it can supply itself with cotton, without 
drawing upon the South, 

At no former period, has the subject occupied so large a share of 
the attention of those who are interested in the production and use 
of the article, as during the last four years. Never before, to the 
same extent, has it influenced the poliey of the great nations; and 
now the condition of public affairs so clearly indicates that we are 
entering upon a new era in the history of cotton, that it has seemed 
to be a fitting occasion to bring to the notice of the society, facts and. 
statistics which illustrate, as well the actual position, as the future 
proseet of the staple—not only its material crops but its political 
influence. 
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It will readily be conceded that cotton is a necessity of the human 
family, as it has always been one of its luxuries. In cheapness and 
in adaptability to textile fabrics of various qualities,no other ma- 
terial been, and it is not too much to affirm, that none will be 
found to take it place. From the earliest it has been used by 
the more civilized nations. Three thousand five hundred years ago 
when Pharaoh elevated the young Hebrew slave to the second place 
in his kingdom, and made him ruler over all the land of Egypt, 
among other insignia of royalty, he arrayed him in vestures which 
learned commentators inform us, were fabricated from the wool* of 
the Gossypium. Afterwards, when the Hebrew nation, having es- 
caped from slavery, were inaugurating their system of sacred cere- 
monies, according to the specific instruction of the Almighty, in the 
hangings of the Tukiérnecle, the court and the altar, and in the vest- 
ments of the high priest a similar fabric was mingled with gold and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, for glory and for beauty. These tex- 
tures indicate a high state of manufacturing art, and suggest the prob- 
able abundance of coarser cloths for common wear. 

While the chief office of cotton is to furnish the clothing of the 
human race, the article subserves a great variety of other purposes. 
Semi-barbarous as well as civilized men, use cotton fabrics not only 
for clothing, but for beds, cushions, awnings, draperies, hangings, car- 
pets, mats, screens, curtains, tents, ropes, sails and numerous other 
articles, It is only necessary to allude to the political importance 
¢ “og practical monopoly of the best qualities of such a necessary 
of life. 

A point of the highest interest and importance, which the dis- 
closures of the last four years have gone far to determine, is that in 
the growth of cotton, no portion of the globe can successfully com- 
pete with our Southern States. Whether for quantity of yield, or 
os of fibre, the pre-eminence of our cotton lands is indisputable. 

hat this fact is destined to exert a potential influence in repairing 
the ravages of the greatest civil war on record, none can doubt. 
Especially in the payment of the National debt, may the ability of 
this country to command the cotton market of the world, prove 
effective. In 1860, the year next preceding the rebellion, the quan- 
tity of cotton exported from the United States, according to the re- 
turns of the Treasury Department, amounted to 1,767,686,338 lbs., 
averaging in value 10.85 cents per pound, which is equal to the sum 
of $191,806,555. A duty upon this quantity, of five cents per 
und, which the American staple can readily bear, amounts to 
384,316, a sum if steadily applied, adequate to cancel the ex- 
isting public debt, as officially stated, within the lifetime of the 
present generation. 

During the last three years, the culture. of cotton has been ex- 
tended over a greatly augmented tract of the earth’s surface, At 
the present moment, cotton, in some one of its numerous varieties, is 

* “ linnen 
called Sheoh af whic princely clothing was made,” “a allken cotton, whiclr Plinie showeth 1s 


grow in Egypt on a shrub called Xylon or Gossipion, whereof soft and white linnen stuff was 
made, whereof the priests of Egypt delighted to weare.”—Aineworth’s Oom. Kw. 0. 4. 
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probably more widely cultivated, and more universally used by man, 


than any other vegetable substance. 


It is grown, as will be seen b 


reference to the map, in China, Japan, a part of Australia, Bu 

East India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, in 
nearly all the explored parts of Africa; in Mad 
Indies, North and South America between the 40 


and the corresponding 


, the West 


of north 


rallel of south latitude, and in most of the 


islands of the world, which lie in the temperate and torrid zones. 
Consumption or Corron.—The following statistics of the use of 

cotton throughout the world, showing in detail, the population of the 

various countries and their use of cotton, have been kindly furnished 


by our fellow-citizen, Professor A. J. Schem : 





Country _ ai Wearing. Hoe } Cotton Total Popu- 

Russian America..... ... soeel Se Bee 54, 45 54,400 
British America...... ........ 4,100,913 800,000 4,400,913 
United States.......6 sssesees 31,229,891 200,000 $1,429,891 
) a ee 2,500,000 5,061,000 100,000 7,661,000 
Central America...... 1,500,000 TEE pn acssee® 2,227,000 
South America...... 10,000,000 11,078,748 200,000 21,278,743 
Mais 0s his tee 200,000 800,000 ne eeeeee 500,000 
Fo Possessions. 1,000,000 1,484,206 = seeceees 2,484,206 
Free he pe 50,000 150,000 119,000 319,000 
Portugal aide ceiheee. die see Se soc cupan 8,923,410 
Spain pacececeéenehs “bbe skeen Seeeeee ete ese 16,560,813 
DR ik IEE! RN ak 87,472,783. ences 37,472,782 
BE ind cbs ds tea ok 35,019,058 = sc weeeces 85,019,058 
ei chycnks). “Meneses ne 18,497,458 = .naseees 18,497,458 
German States....... ceccccee 17,046,187  — cneeness 17,046,137 
Italy. Te OR Sa REE 5s 2,000,000 20,480,000 ........ 22,430,000 
ES Pi 5 2,400,000 110,494 2,510,494 
A 6 ice ORR 3,569,456 © .cssecee 3,569.456 
Belgium We dbicsccaces  ecsbeoece 4,731,957 Oeeer eee 4,731,957 
i 29,290,000 17,199 29,307,199 
itaseccasce . werncess ok ar See 2,677,278 
GES 30s coecha  Reteeond 8,780,009 76,888 3,856 888 
ne, eet Ee bs te ae ee 1,570,000 47,564 1,617,564 
SSE Se err ee eee eee 65,569,391 250,000 65,819,391 
yA ee 2,000,000 14,440,000  ........ 16,440,000 
i adins wa chh nds 0 300,000 796,810 = .seeeees _ 1,096,810 
Tonian Isles......... 46,483 WeeGe Sake. 246,483 
Pn Be EE Bl CF LOE 8,203,000 8,203,000 
SPH cdc cle e 350,000,000 65,000,000 seveeeee 415,000,000 

East India,.......... 150,000,000 21,000,000 wdevdésie 171,000,000 
Farther India........ 22,000,000 8,000,000 desinchee 25,000,000 
Turkey... .........0. 8,000,000 18,050,000  ......... 16,050,000 
Archipelago......... 26,000,000 8,000,000 — 1,000,000 —- 80,000,000 
mi Ee 25,000.000 10,000,000 ........ 35,000,000 
BN. bbe C ide cee) ULE b es hii. tides ° 8,000,000 8,000,000 
Pebiketceksasawe::scwdives 10,000,000 kame, 10,000,000 
Aiheiee Pe ee ee 4,000,000 —s_ gn aaaeee 4,000,000 
WE etieas | peweee se OS a Oper 2,000,000 
pga ee A nan 5,000,000 =... .. 5,000,000 
Be eee 100,000,000 50,000,000 50,000,000 200,000,000 
Australasia & Polynesia sie sine < 1,500,000 1,000,000 2,500,000 
Total......... 695,596,483 619,656,252 69,678,545 1,284,931,281 
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Thus it appears that of the twelve hundred and eighty-five millions 
of people now in existence seven hundred millions, in round numbers, 
are clad exclusively in cotton, while all but. seventy millions use it 
to a greater or less extent. Of those who do not wear clothing of 
cotton, more than five-sixths, comprising fifty millions in Africa, re- 
gard any sort of covering for the body as a superfluity and accord- 
ingly dispense with it altogether; of the remainder, all but an un- 
important fraction clothe themselves in the skins of animals 
found in the frozen regions which they inhabit. 

Ixp1a Corron.—lIt will be shown that the annual production of 
cotton in East India, exclusive of the native States. is about 
2,400,000,000 lbs., or 6,000,000 bales of 400 lbs. each. The quan- 
tity produced in China, cannot be less than twice as great; so that 
India and China together, produce no less than 18,000,000 bales 
annually, In view of these figures, and of the large extent of cotton- 
producing lands elsewhere, it is difficult to estimate the present 
annual yield of the world at less than 300,000,000 bales, The 
largest amount ever reached, in any one year, in the United States, 
is 5,000,000 bales. Hence it would appear that the part so long 
played by the American staple in the commercial world, has 
depended, not so much upon its quantity, as upon other causes. 

t then becomes of the following statement, which occurs in the 
Report of the Department of Agriculture for the year 1862, page 
104 ?—“ Much the larger proportion of cotton grown, is produced 
in this country. Seven-eighths of the entire product of the world, 
it has been estimated, has been reached by our increased production.” 

Among the most recent and careful estimates of the cotton supply 
in British India, is that of Dr. Forbes Watson, communicated to the 
Society of Arts, in, March, 1857. He remarks, “ There is reason to 
believe that from time immemorial, the cotton plant has been grown 
in all parts of India, and has always afforded suitable clothing for 
the inhabitants of that country. Not only does it serve for clothing, 
but it answers all the several purposes for which flax, wool, hemp 
-and hair are employed in this country, It may be, indeed, im- 

ossible to state the exact. quantity per annum thus consumed ; it 
been variously estimated at from 5lbs. to 20lbs. per head, for 
the whole population. If we assumee12\bs, as likely to be near the 
mark, we shall find that the present population of India, calculated 
at 180,000,000, requires annually 2,160,000,000 lbs.; and if we 
adopt Dr. Royle’s average of 100 Ibs. as the yield of native cotton 
per acre, we shall find that there cannot be less than 21,600,000 
acres under cotton culture, exclusively of that which supplies the 
preseat export of raw cotton. This, on an average of the last three 
years, amounted to 272,000,000 Ibs. (including the cotton sent to 
China, and all other places as well as to Britain), and this again 
divided by 100, will add about 2,700,000 acres to the former: 
quantity. The total quantity of cotton grown in India, according to 
the above calculation, will consequently amount to upwatds of 
2,432,000,000 Ibs., and demand for its culture certainly not less 
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than 24,000,000 acres. Orme, in his Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire, says: “On the coast of Coromandel, and in the 
Province of Bengal, when at some distance from the high road, or a 
principal town, it is difficult to find a village in which every man, 
woman, and child is not employed in making # piece of cloth. At 

resent, much the greatest part of the whole provinces are employed 
in this single manufacture.” Again, he observes, “The progress of 
the cotton manufacture, includes no less than a description of the 
lives of balf the inhabitants of Hindostan.” Another writer re- 
marks, “ The cotton manufacture in India, is not carried on in a few 
large towns, or in one or two districts it is universal. The growth 
of cotton, is nearly as general as the growth of food; everywhere 
the women spend a portion of their time in spinning, and almost 
every village contains its weavers and supplies its own inhabitants 
with the clothing they require.” Without multiplying testimony, 
it may safely be affirmed, that there is more cotton manufactured by 
hand in India, than is manufactured by machinery, in all the rest of 
the world put together. 

Since the outbreak of the rebellion and the cessation, compara- 
tively speaking, of the supply of the American staple, East India 
has been the largest exporter of cotton. In 1864, she sent to Great 
Britain alone 1,399,514 bales, The area of land planted, last year, 
was greater by fifty per cent, than during the previous year; and 
although the season, in consequence of the absence of the latter 
rains, was accounted unfavorable, yet the grand total of the out-turn 
reached 1,948,966 maunds in 1864 as compared with 1,122,051 
maunds in 1863. This great augmentation in the yield, is due, in a 
considerable measure, tu the unprecedented care bestowed upon the 
crop. Mr. Forbes, of Meerut, says: “ Men, women and children, 
are continually to be seen in the fields, weeding, clearing, loosening 
the earth about the young plants, and fondly contemplating the crop 
upon which all their hopes are this year centred.” ‘In some districts, 
especially in the North West, the excitement regarding cotton, 
amounted almost to a mania, and led the farmers to neglect the 
cereals, to such a degree, as at one time to threaten a famine. 

Fortunes of fabulous extent have been made by all who have been 
largely engaged in the cultivation, or in the purchase and sale of 
cotton. Bombay appears to have been the centre of this traffic. 
During the year, sixty millions sterling, in hard cash, have been 
brought into that port alone, to pay for the staple. No tale in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment is more wonderful than the trans- 
formation that city has undergone. A Parsee merchant, Premchund 
Roychund, lately an under-clerk at £30 a year, is now said to be 
worth £2,000,000, or $10,000,000, in coin. Numerous other 
_ instances of rapidly-acquired fortunes have occurred. Even the 

ryots, the poorest and most despised of all the agricultural laborers 
of Hindoostan, have shared liberally in this auriferous harvest. 
After surrounding themselves with luxuries of which beforethey had 
scarcely dreamed, many of them are still at a loss what to do with 
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their riches. Some bind their cart-wheels with silver tires; and 
one ambitious farmer went so far, in a recent procession, as to pro- 
vide his followers each with an enormous bag of rupees, which they 
bore in his wake, suspended from stout poles. But even these dis- 

lays of barbaric ostentation, would seem to indicate progress. 

rom the dawn of history, the current of the precious metals has 
flowed unceasingly to India, which has proved to be the Dead Sea of 
the treasure of the world. It is known that for a hundred genera- 
_ tions, the common people have buried their gold and silver; and 
that in this way most of it has been irretrievably lost. 

To us who, just now, feel so sensibly the evils of an inflated paper 
currency, it appears curious that in Bombay, where paper, as a cir- 
culating inedium, is unknown, an analogous condition of things should . 
exist. Between a plethora of coin and a diminished production of 
grain, rice, and other edibles, the necessaries of life have risen 
enormously in price ; houses and lodgings keeping with the ad- 
vance. Persons of fixed income, find it impossibie any longer to 
live in the city. Englishmen are constantly separating themselves 
from their wives and families, because they are unable to maintain 
them in Bombay. There are actually subalterns and even captains 
in her Majesty’s army, who cannot afford to have butchers’ meat on 
their table, more than once a week. Accordingly a general increase 
in the salaries of all persons, in both the civil and military service, is 
loudly demanded. 

The notion has long prevailed that, in the manipulation and weav- 
ing of cotton, the Hindoos excel the Western nations. We are told 
that the use of the finger and thumb of the Indian spinner, carefully 
and patiently applied to the formation of the thread, and the mois- 
ture at the same time communicated to it, are found to have the 
effect of incorporating the fibres of the cotton more perfectly, than 
can be accomplished by our most improved machines. Who has 
not read of the gossamer tissues made at Seconge, in the Province of 
Malwa, which are so fine that when a man puts them on, his skin 
shall appear as plainly as if he was quite naked, and all of which are 
appropriated by the Great Mogul and the principal lords of his 
court, for the garments of the sultanas and noblemen’s wives; or of 
the robes worn by Hindoo ladies, so delicate in texture, that they 
may be drawn through an ordinary finger-ring ; or of the muslins of 
Decea, denominated in Oriental hyperbole, “ breezes of heaven,” 
‘webs of woven wind” and the like, which when laid upon the 
grace and the dew has fallen upon them, are no longer discernible ? 

‘inally one traveller, less imaginative perhaps than the rest, tells us 
of a piece of cambric woven of thread so attenuated that 29 yards of 
it weighed only a single grain, making 203,000 yards to a €or 
avoirdupois; that is 115 miles 2 furlongs and 60 yards. Now it 
so happens that we have it in our power to meet this statement on 
its own ground, and to demonstrate, incontestibly, the superiority of 
the civilized man over the Hindoo. When the society of church- 
wardens of Nancy desired to present an embroidered robe to the 
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Empress Eugenie, they procured it to be made at Tarare, the threads 
being number 480, and the amount of raw cotton used for it bein 
half a kilogramme, or one and onetenth pounds. If, says 
Andiganne, the threads used for this robe, and coming from so small 
an amount of’ material, had been extended in a line, it would have 
reached 480 kilometres, or 120 leagues. Thus it will be seen that 
- if, from a pound of material, the Hindoo is able to produce a thread 
115 miles long, the Frenchman, with his machine, can, from the 
same quantity, produce one 265 miles in length. 

But whatever may be said of the skill of the Indian spinner and 
weaver, we know that the Surat cotton of commerce is shorter in 
fibre, and that, for the most part, it comes to market in a worse con- 
. dition than any other—a result which might reasonably be expected, 
from the fact that the appliances used for cleaning it, are essentially 
the same'as those employed for centuries before the Christian Era. 
According to Knight’s English Cyclopedia, “at a time when the 
price of this description of cotton ranged in the Liverpool market 
from 34d. to 44d. per lb., that of the United States ‘uplands’ of 
corresponding grades, range from 43d. to 74d. The reason for 
this difference” the writer observes, “was that the East India ar- 
ticle was so dirty that 15 ozs. of fibre would only yield 12 ozs. of 
yarn, whereas an equal weight of ‘upland’ would yield 13} ozs. of 

arn.’ 

Mr. Henry Ashworth, the President of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commeree, at the annual meeting held in: January last, remarked 
in reference to the falling off of the cotton importation, “ that the 
employment had increased in a greater ratio, by reason of the in- 
feriority of the — which was principally from India, and 
has required a much larger number of hands to manipulate a 
smaller quantity of cotton. Hence the fifty “en cent. of cotton 
consumed, had employed between 50 and 70 per cent. of the 
hands; and if we were to receive another fifty per cent. of cot- 
ton, it must be obvious that there were aly 30 to 40 per 
cent. of hands to work it.” Mr. Maurice Williams of Liverpool 
remarks that the present supply in the United Kingdom will lose 
at least ten per cent. in the process of manufacture, more than in 
the years when the bulk of the stock came from the United States. 
Within the last year, most of the machinery in the cotton mills in 
England has been altered in order to adopt it to working the shorter 
— cotton of the East. Still a considerable admixture of cotton 
of longer fibre, such as is obtained from this country, Egypt and 
Brazil, is essential, in order to impart to the yarn the requisite de- 
gree of strength. So far as the condition of the Surat cotton is 
concerned, an essential improvement may reasonably be looked 
for. Mr. Martin, speaking of the influence of the land tenure in 
India, upon the cultivation of the crop observes: “The minute 
subdivision of landed property has no doubt the effect of prevent- 
ing the accumulation of capital, and thereby the means of purchas- 
ing cotton, cleaning and pressing instruments; but private com- 
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panies are springing up all over the country, and providing the neces- 
sary apparatus to the trading classes.” 

Corton 1x Curna,—{n the abgence of accurate information res- 
pecting the internal condition of China, all estimates of her pro- 
' duction and consumption of cotton must be, in a great measure con- 
jectural, Nieuhoff, who visited that empire in 1655, says that 
cotton was then cultivated in great abundance, the seed having 
been introduced about five hundred years before. Other writers 
affirm that the introduction of the plant into China, was contem- 
poraneous with the conquest of the country by the Mogul Tartars, 
which took place in the year 1280. All travelers concur in the 
statement that nearly the entire population is clothed in cotton. 
Mr. Cook, who in the year 1857, was sent by the London Times, 
as a correspondent to China, and whose letters, which have been 
published ina volume, abound in commercial statistics, says : “ Every 
morning throughout the Chinese Empire, there are three hundred 
millions of blue cotton breeches drawn over human legs. Men, 
women, and children alike, wear them. My coolie says that his 
cost him two hundred cash (equal to 25 cents in coin), but that he 
is obliged to have a thick quilted pair in winter, which cost him one 
thousand cash.” One of the early Jesiit missionaries who visited 
China, says: “we did not meet with a single flock of sheep on 
our land journey.” ‘ 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century, the Chinese began 
to import cotton-wool from India and the Burmese territories. A 
famine which occurred about that time, induced the government 
to direct, by an* imperial edict, that a larger tegen of land 
sheuld be devoted to the cultivation of grain. The importation of 
raw cotton from India, has continued ever since, and of late years 
has amounted to about one-half of her entire export. This relation 
is now changed. China has become an exporter of cotton, and 
as such holds the sewond rank, coming next to India. The returns 
contained in the “Statistical Abstract fur the United Kingdom,” 
published officially in 1864, show that between 1856 and 1862, a 
period of six years, the quantity of raw cotton imported into 
Great Britain from China, amounted to 8,960 Ibs., which is an 
average of only four bales per annum. Last year the importation 
reached 399,074 bales, besides which large quautities of the article 
were sent to France and to the United States. 

Corron 1s Eeyrr.—After China, in the scale of cotton-exporting 
nations, comes Egypt. Prior to the year 1863, her shipments of 
the staple to Great Britain, were so limited in amount as not to 
be thought worthy of a separate mention in the official returns. Yet 
in 1864, the amount received into the United Kingdom from Egypt, 
amounte¢ to no less than 257,102 bales, Notwithstanding the high 
antiquity of the culture of cotton in Egypt, and its manufacture into 
cloth, it is not a little remarkable, that prior to the year 1821, 
the crop had been almost wholly abandoned. In that year M. Jumel, 
a Frenchman, laid before the Viceroy all the advantages which 
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would arise from its production ; and from that date its cultivation, 
under the encouragement of the Government, has become one of the 
principal branches of agriculture. Here, as elsewhere, the new 
stimulant of high prices has had its full effect in augmenting the 
breadth of land planted. What is perhaps quite as important, in 
its bearing upon the future, is that, owing to the judicious exertions 
of the Viceroy, the farmers, unlike those of India, have been in- 
duced to invest a large share of their ae rofits in steam plows, 
gins and other labor-saving implements, Since Nubar Pasha has been 
appointed minister of Public Works and Commeree, he has had the 
railway under his controi, and goods are now forwarded with rapid- 
ity—so much so indeed, that the merchants complain that too mach 
cotton is accumulating at Alexandria. It is stated that the arrivals 
from the interior at that port, amounted in one week to 30,300 
bales. In the first two weeks of this year, the receipts of Egyp- 
tian cotton into England amounted to 21,000 bales, against 16,250 
bales for the whole of January, 1864; and a fleet of over fifty steam- 
ers, engaged in carrying cotton from Alexandria, is likely to have 
full employment for the greater part of the year. 

Braziz Corross.—Fourth in national rank, as regards the export 
of cotton-wool, comes Brazil, which for many years prior to the 
year 1862, has sent a larger quantity of the staple to the United 
Kingdom, than any other country, with the exception of the United 
States and of East India. For some reason, the increase in the im- 
port from Brazil, during the last three years, has not kept pace 
with the shipments from the Eastern countries, ~ 

Previous to the year 1861, when the slave-holders’ rebellion as- 
sumed the form of open war upon the Government, the United 
States had annually furnished the countries of Western Europe, 
with six-sevenths of all the cotton they consumed. From that period, 
we have been steadily but rapidly sinking in importance, until the 
year 1864 found us fifth in rank as regards the exportation of cot- 
ton. 

Progress or Corton Cunturg 1s tag Unrrep Srares.—The rise 
and progress of the cotton culture in this country, is the most won- 
derful in the history of agriculture, ancient or modern. The earliest 
record of sending cotton from this country to Europe, is in the table 
of exports from Charleston in 1747-8, when seven bags were ship- 
ped. In 1764, William Rathbone, an extensive American merchant 
in Liverpool, received from one of his correspondents in the South- 
ern States, a consignment of eight bales of cotton. This lot, on its 
arrival, was seized by the custom house. officers, on the allegation 
that the article could not have been grown in the United States, and 
that it was liable to seizure under the shipping act, as not being 
imported in a vessel belonging to the country of its growth. 
When afterwards released, it lay for many months unsold, in con- 
sequence of the spinners doubting whether it could be profitably 
worked up. In 1792, the quantity of raw cotton exported from the 
United States was 138,328 lbs, no manufacture of cotton goods hay- 


ing been attempted in America for many years after that date. 
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Such was the state of the cotton culture in the United States, 
when in 1793, Eli Whitaey—a native of Massachusetts, who, after 
completing the study of the law at New Haven, had emigrated to 
Georgia, to practice his profession—invented the cotton-gin, a ma- 
chine for separating the seed from the fibre. This invention of a 
Northern man, conferred an almost incalculable benefit upon the 
planters of the South. A process which before had been per- 
formed at an immense sacrifice of time and labor, was now ef.- 
fected almost instantaneously. In the year 1800, the export of cot- 
ton from the United States, reached 17,789,803 lbs., and in 1860 
as has already been stated, it rose to the enormous sum of 1,767,- 
586,338 lbs., valued at $191,806,555. The whole production of the 
year last named, including of course the home consumption as well 
as the quantity exported, amounted, according to the United States 
census returns, to 5,196,944 bales, which reduced to pounds makes 
the yield 2,078,778,600 Ibs. 

In the absence of trustworthy data, the estimates of the quantity 
of cotton now remaining in the Southern States, have ranged 
from one million as high as six million bales. The facts which are 
known, seem to favor the supposition that the stock on hand is not 
much short of four million bales, or in other words, that the yield 
of the year 1861 remains substantially intact.* 

Extension or Corroy Cutrurs Norrawarp.—Since the com- 
mencement of the war, the area of the cotton culture has likewise 
been extended far northward, so as to include no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the territory of the free states. Unfortunately, so far at 
least as official sources of information are concerned, we are left in 
almost total ignorance of the results. Large appropriations of 
money have been made by Congress, to be expended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the procurement and distribution of seed, 
and in the employment of traveling or other agents; and earnest 
efforts generally, have been made by the government at Washing- 
ton, to foster the planting of cotton in the middle latitudes of the 
country. In the Report of the Department for the year 1862, a 
brief space is taken up by a disjointed and superficial disenssion of 
the subject; but in that of the following year, and in still more re- 
cent publications, we look in vain for light—a fact which furnishes s 
significant commentary upon the administration, or more properly 
speaking, upon the mal-administration of the Department. 

Anterior to the War of the Revolution, cotton was regularly 
planted for domestic purposes, on the eastern shore of Maryland 
and in the southern part of Delaware. Thirty years ago, it was 

rofitably grown in the Wabash valley and throughout southern 
Ldeed and Illinois. But with the opening of the cotton lands of 
Arkansas and Texas, the conviction became general that the thirty- 
fifth parallel of latitude—the line which divides South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, from North Carolina and Ten- 


* An immense over-estimate as the results have showP. We therefore omit the calcula- 
tions which support this estimate.—Eprror, 
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nessee—constituted the limit of profitable culture. Accordingly the 
production north of the line referred to, gradually fell of, until by 
the year 1861, it had dwindled irto comparative insignificance. But 
when the price rose above fifty cents per pound and continued to ad- 
vance, until finally, on August 24, 1864, it reached $1 90 per pound, 
for the grade known as middling, a sufficient inducement was found 
to encounter the hazards and accept the more limited and precarious 
returns of a higher latitude. ~ Hence the crop has been cultivated, 
during the last two or three years, not only in Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Missouri, but likewise in Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Delaware and even in the southern part of New Jersey. _ 

From the Report of the Department of Agriculture for 1862, it 
appears that, up to that time, the following was the result of these 
attempts at the northern limit of the new field of production. In 
Kansas and Southern Illinois the experiments were attended with a 
degree of success commensurate to the skill of the farmer. With a 
proper selection and preparation of the ground, followed by intelli- 
gent and industrious cultivation, the result achieved was gratifying— 
giving the assurance that cotton-growing is the most lucrative busi- 
ness in which the agriculturist can at present engage. At a public 
meeting held in Lyons county, in Kansas, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the cultivation of cotton, it was stated that 1,500 Ibs. of 
unginned cotton could easily be grown to the acre, and instances 
were named in which even a higher rate of yield had been obtained. 
At Creseo, Anderson County, a product of 300 Ibs. of clean cotton 
was secured at an average outlay of twenty-five dollars per acre. | 
From Champaign County, in Illinois, through which the 40th paral- 
lel of latitude runs, it was ascertained that up to October 20th—the 
date of the first frost—no bolls were open, and yet a sufficient 
a eame out after frost to pay the expenses of cultivation. 

n Clay County, Indiana, the plants did not mature in consequence 

of a wet season. A manufacturer at Wilmington, Delaware, with 
some seed from Southern Virginia, started his plants in a hotbed, 
and set them out about the middle of May in a poor clay loom. 
They grew to the height of five feet, producing good strong fibre, 
“ quite as good cotton,” he says, “as the manufacturers in these 
parts commonly use.” No data have been furnished for computing 
the aggregate of cotton raised in the section under consideration ; 
but it may be assumed that the yield has at least been equal to the 
home consumption of that portion of the new field of cultivation 
which lies westward of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Forcre Price.—The question of the future price of cotton, as 
has been already shewn, directly concerns the whole family of man. 
In our own country its recent enhancement in value has fallen, with 
aggravated severity, upon the industrial and poorer classes, _ So far 
as the interests of humanity are concerned, there can be no doubt 
that, in the main, they will be promoted by the reduction of the 
cost of the staple, to something like its normal standard. 

The trite commercial maxim that the price of an article is de- 
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termined by the relation of the supply and demand, would seem to 
be eminently applicable to the subject matter under consideration. 
What then is the Supply on hand and what. contributions are likely 
to be made to it in the future? The occasion does ‘not admit of 
extending the investigation of this subject beyond Great Britain, 
which, as representing more than one half of the consumption of cot- 
ton in Christendom, may properly be taken as the type of the whele. 
First, then, of the stock on hand at Liverpool : 
: 1865 1864 1863 

Week ending Feb. 11, 536,660 Bales. 234,860 394,370. 

The increase of the stock in port during the last three months, has 
been rapid and progressive. bn December 2d, 1864, it amounted 
to 883,800 bales, and on the 3d inst, it reached 589,000 bales, being 
an. excess of 350,000 bales over the quantity on hand at the cor- 
responding date of last year, at which time the stock, small as’ it 
was, was still decreasing. The stock remaining at Liverpool on 
February 11, 1865, was greater than at any period since February, 
1861, when the price of American Middling was 73d, per pound, 
against 223d. this year. 

Second, of the future additions to the stdck : 

Months elapsed after the fall of Fort Sumter, befure even the 
people of this country could be made to realize that the differences 
between the North and the South were irreconcilable, and_conse- 
a could only be referred to the arbitrament of the sword. In 

ngland, the notion was for a long time widely prevalent, that there 
would be an amicable dissolution of the Union. Even the galling 
disaster at Bull Run failed to awaken her people from this delusion. 
As soon, however, as the conviction was brought home to the ruling 
classes, that a great war was inevitable, and, as one of its conse- 
quences, that the supply of cotton from this country was certain to 
be greatly curtailed, if it was not entirely cut off, with characteristic 
promptness and energy, they set about preparations to meet the 
crisis. Statesmen, ambassadors, consuls, merchants and manu- 
facturers vied with each other in efforts to this end. Nothing that 
individual or associated. endeavor, backed by unlimited pecuniary 
resources, could accomplish, was left undone. Some conception of 
the magnitude of the work, undertaken, may be formed from the 
following minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Cotton Supply Association, held in January last :— 

Baitisa Braves in Comprrition.—At a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, held on the 3d, a letter was read from Tortola, 
West Indies, containing grateful acknowledgments for the aid rendered 
by the association to the cultivation of cotton in that island, and 
stating that the writer, who has already shipped 3,500 lbs. of cotton, 
expects this year to be able te ship 15,000 Ibs. A letter from the 
Kingston Cotton Company, which was established in May, 1863, 
for the purpose of testing the cultivation of cotton in Jamaica, and 
to provide employment for the boys and girls attached to the re- 
formatories at Kingston, states that there have been seasonable rains 
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which have made the Sea Island cotton look very promising, and 
that handsome returns are anticipated, if not again blighted. In 
some parts of the island the long dpounke has been very injurious to 
most kinds of Jamaica products. The report,states that Cuban or 
vine-seed cotton has begun to give a second crop, and that five bales 
are ready for shipment. The second crop from this seed, however, 
does not seem so good as the first; the bolls are smaller, and the 
cotton of an inferior kind. It has, therefore, been resolved to clear 
away the first-year plants from some of the fields, and to sow fresh 
seed, with a view to determine whether the vine cotton will ratoon, 
‘or whether it will be more profitable to plant fresh seed for each 
succeeding crop. A letter forwarded by the Bombay Government 
was received from the commissioner in Scinde, detailing the results 
of an experiment made with Peruvian cotton in the different col- 
_ lectorates of that province. It is stated that the experiment was 
made in so unsystematic a manner that it is impossible to arrive at 
any decision as regards its failure or success. In one case, in 
Kurrachee, the produce, though small, was pronounced by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to be superior to Candahar eotton, which is the 
best that comes into that market. Experiments were made also at 
Hydrabad, Halla, Mahomed, Khan’s Tanda, and Shikarpoor. The 
results, though as yet unsatisfactory, indicate the adapability of the 
Scinde climate and soil to the Peruvian cotton ; but a more decisive 
opinion will be formed from the crops of the present year. A letter 
was read from the Vice-President of the Anatolian Cotton Commis- 
sion, Smyrna, stating that the commutation of tithe on cotton is 
working fairly in those parts, and that the Government has redeemed 
its pledge. The crop is turning out better than was expected, ex- 
cept in the northern districts. 

A report on tlie cultivation of cotton in Greece, forwarded by the 
Foreign Office, was received from her Majesty’s minister at Athens, 
which states that the cotton crop this year is expected to yield about 
10,500,000 lbs. The price of labor has increased, but there is ever 
probability that cotton cultivation on a considerable scale will 
eventually be established on a solid and durable footing in Greece. 
Consular reports were received from the Foreign Office on the culti- 
vation of cotton in Panama, Maracaibo, Madagascar, Reunion, 
Galatz, Brussa, Smyrna, Jaffa, Trebizond, and Manilla. The area 
planted with cotton in the State of Panama has increased from 137 
acres in 1863 to 550 acres in 1864, and the produce which in the 
former year, was 45,000 lbs., is expected to be in Jatter 500,000 Ibs., 
and still further progress is anticipated this year. In the State of 
Zulia (Province of Maracaibo), enezuela, 2,400 acres have been 
planted with cotton this year, and the produce, which was 7,000 Ibs, 
in 1863, is estimated to be this year about 13,400 Ibs. The proba- 
bilities of an increased production cannot, in the least, be doubted ; 
and if pecuniary assistance could be obtained, immense tracts of 
land would be brought under immediate cultivation. The cotton 
grown in this state from exotic seed obtained a high price in the 
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Liverpool market. In Madagascar, the quantity of cotton at present 
grown is very small, of short staple, somewhat resembling that of 
the West Indies, but the production might be greatly increased by 
the introduction of fureign seed, and by care being bestowed on its 
cultivation. The present defective system of local administration is 
a serious hindrance, the produce being at the mercy of the village 
chiefs. About 2,000 acres are believed to have been planted with 
cotton. Reunion has at times produced samples of cotton of finer 
quality perhaps than any place in the world, and of a elass highly 
appreciated in France; but, though a considerable extent of land 
was planted in 1863, the yield was so bad and so small as to make 
it unworthy of notice, and little or no progress has since been made. 
Her Majesty’s consul at Galatz reports that in his district but little 
seed has been sown, and owing to the weather being unusually 
wet, the plants were either neglected or abandoned altogether. The 
recent emancipation of the peasants had made the landlords entirely 
dependent on paid labor, and but little disposed to turn their atten- 
tion to cotton, and for some years but little will be done in this 
direction. Her Majesty’s consul at Brussa states that much of the 
cotton planted did not come forward from cold and rainy weather in 
May, but what was re-sown gave good promise, and was partly in 
course of being gathered when, in October, an unparalleled inundation 
occurred. 

Though hopes were entertained of copious crops from New 
Orleans and fegy ptian seed, a return of cold weather makes it 
. doubtful whether there will be any gathering; and accounts from 
other parts of the district of Hodovendakian, are of similar import. 
In the consular report, dated Smyrna, Nov. 30, it is stated that. the 
quantity realised is as yet unknown, although it must be far below 
the anticipated amount, owing to the late continual rains. A larger 
extent of land will be prepared for cotton this year than last, as the 
result is far more profitable to the cultivators than any other agri- 
cultural produce, and the ,farmers have found out the localities 
favorable to the growth of cotton, and can guard against future dis- 
appointments. Gins and presses are at work in the interior at 
Minimen, Magnesia, Aidin and Baindir, The cotton exported from 
the port of Smyrna during 1863 was in value £1,674,536. From 
Jaffa some fine pods of cotton were received, grown there from 
American seed by his Majesty’s consul, and which present a striking 
contrast to the bolls from indigenous seed. The example exhibited 
in the consular ground has had the effect of proving to the cultivators 
- of the district the great advantage of growing this description of cot- 
ton. A gin was placed at the disposal of the consul to encourage 
his further efforts. Her Majesty’s consul at Trebizond reports that 
Persia will send to that place, in-the course of the winter, 40,000 
bales of cotton, equal to 4,000 tons; and that Georgia will likewise 
export 20,000 bales, equal to about 1500 tons. The consular re- 

ort from Manilla states that cotton is but little cultivated in the 
hilippine Islands, tobacco having the preference, the Spanish 
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Government possessing a monopoly, and being determined to pro- 
mote its growth in the different: provinces. 

As the result of these combined labors, and with the all-powerful 
stimulant of high prices superadded, a large increase of production, 
everywhere except in the United States, may be anticipated. The 
following-estimate of the receipts into the United Kingdom, during 
the current year, appears to have met with general acceptance in the 








best informed circles : Actual import in 1864, Estimated import in 1865, 
PRUE: i. 5c divcddcpewien 1,899,514 bales. 1,500,000 bales. 
W Gin Stiasds ec 399,074“ 660,000 “ 
as ce oe begpe la Free 257,102“ 357,000“ 
“4 thet w bs edudondss aes 212,192 “ 250,000 “ 
+ Ammapinte . . igitic ache 197,776 “ 200,000 ** 
“ West Indies, &e...... 59,645 “ 100,000 * 
“ Smyrna and Medi- : Ne 62,053 “ 93,000 “ 
terranean ports. 
, ta cline 2,587,356“ 8,100,000 “ 


Last year the importation of cotton into Great Britain (see An- 
nual Trade Report on Cotton, dated Liverpool, Dec. 31, 1864), was 
equal to 901,850,000 Jbs. weight, against 682,810,000 in 1863, 
535,001,500 in 1862, 1,260,325,900 in 1861, 1,417,374,800 in 1860, 
1,19!,055,300 in- 1859, 1,018,130,000 in 1858, and 974,287,900 in 
1857. The quantity imported in 1864 was equal to the average 
amount consumed in 1857, 1858, and 1859, when the prices of 
American cotton were only 7d to 7}d. per lb., while now they are 
183d. to 21d. per lb. The prospective supply for 1865, after de- 
ducting 800,000 bales for export, is equal in weight to 1,010,000,000 © 
Ibs., while the consumption in 1860, before the great falling off in the 
export from this country, was 1,083,600,000 Ibs. in weight. It is 
conceded on all hands, that previous to the war, the markets of the 
world had been overstocked, and that the cotton-spinners of England 
had over-manufactured themselves. All authorities agree that if the 
then rate of production had been continued much longer, a panic of 
the most disastrous kind must have been the inevitable result. This 
accounts for the difference, so long continued, between the price of 
the staple in the manufactured and the unmanufactured state. The 
same condition of things, it will be recollected, existed here. As 
late as the close of the year 1861, and after the price of the staple 
had begun to advance, the quotations for many descriptions of cotton 
fabrics were lower than they had been for a long time previous. 
The increase during the year referred to in the price of the raw 
material was however inconsiderable—the average cost of the 
staple, according to the returns of the Treasury Department, being 
11.07. per pound against 10.85e. in’ 1860, and 23.30c. in 1862, 

The overthrow of the rebellion and restoration of the national 
authority, by at once liberating the cotton held in the southern states 
and throwing ¢t upon an already glutted market, must, in its imme- 
diate result, work a great reduction in the price. Opinions differ as 
to the extent of the consequent depression, but intelligent men every- 
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where recognise the bearing of these events upon the market of the 
world. “The question,” says Mr, Williams, of Liverpool, “ which 
appears most likely to influence the immediate future of cotton is 
—How long will this American war last?” Mr. W. C. Plowden, 
Secretary of the Board of Revenue, to the government of the 
North-West Provinces, writing from India under date of 24th Oc- 
tober last, says, the rumors of peace in America had disturbed pri- 
ces throughout the country. r. Hume, the collector of Etawah, 
in his circular addressed to the cotton-growers of India, holds. sub- 
stantially the same language. The Zuropean Times, in an article on 
“Cotton and its Prospects,” remarks :—* The ultimate solution of 
the question (of path must depend in a great measure upon the 
course of events on the other side of the Atlantic, and for these 
events we must patiently wait.” 

The more permanent consequences of peace have likewise been 
made the subject of much speculation. Mr. Hume, in discussing 
the question “ How far the East India Cotton Trade is likely to be 
affected by the re-establishment of peace in America?” says, in re- 
ference to this country :—“The conditions of their labor market, 
their internal economy and political relations, have so vastly changed 
that, even if peace were made to-morrow, they would never, I be- 
lieve, regain that supremacy in the English cotton market that the 
once enjoyed, Their prices would be higher and their exports smal- 
ler.” The “ Friend of India” in December last, used the following 
language :—“ That the Southern States of America will ever be able 
to produce as much cotton as heretofore, even were peace concluded 
immediately, is fairly open to question. The slave population has 
been much disturbed, and it is possible that the South wil!, in the 
present crisis, destroy the Northern pretence for the war, by itself 
abolishing slavery, and thus taking from the North that powerful 
support in England which their supposed anti-slavery crusade has 
brought them. If the South had done this long ago, it would have 
been better for them; and probably their labor market would have 
been but little thinned, though doubtless it would have affected it in 
the. future. On the other hand, they could easily have obtained 
abundance of free labor. 

Furure or raz Sourn.—The views thus expressed, which may 
be regarded as embracing the conclusions of the great majority in 
Europe, are worthy of serious consideration, Should the war ter- 
minate at once, the necessity would arise for re-orgauizing the indus- 
try of the South. The enslavement of the negro must cease with 
the return of peace. The transition from slavery to freedom, it is 
to be hoped, will develop new power in the colored man; but time 
will be needed to adapt-him to his new condition, Besides we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that there has been a great reduction of 
numbers in the colored population of the South. Nor can we doubt, 
with the recently inaugurated policy of recruiting the wasted ranks 
of the rebel army from the negroes, that the process will go even 
more rapidly in the future. Indeed, it would seem that, if the war 
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is to be protracted, one of its consequences must be the extinction of 
the colored race within the Southern States. 

How then is thé industry of the South to be built up? I answer 
by Immigration. No sooner will the national flag be unfurled in 
the South, than millions from both the North and from Europe, who 
have shunned her slave-trodden fields, as they would the shade of the 
Bohan Upas, will rush to occupy her deserted but enfranchised lands. 
and will develop her resources as they never were developed before, 
Even the blasted wastes of slavery, revivified by the touch of Liberty, 
will in be made to blossom as the rose. The first-year of 

eace, in all human probability, will witness the accession of a mil- 
ien of freemen to the population of the South, bringing with them, 
at once, the economies, the ns processes and greater pro- 
ducing powers of intelligent labor. Before two years shall have 
elapsed, it is safe to predict that America will resume her former 
supremacy in the cotton market of the world, never more to be 
deprived of it. 
ven should peace be deferred, it is certain that, between the ex- 
tension of the area of cultivation, in that portion of the Southern 
States which, of late, has been wrested from the rebellion, or to 
which repose has been given by the progress of our arms, the 
operations of legalized trade with the rebels, and the captures made 
by our victorious legions, an increased quantity of the staple, esti- 
mated by some at 1,000,000 bales, will this year be brought into 
market. 

Furvrt Demaxp ror Corroy.—The demand for the staple re- 
mains to be considered. 

It is a maxim of universal application that the increase of the cost 
of an article tends to diminish its consumption. Besides the enforced 
economy, incident to an exorbitant price, various causes have cun- 
spired to abridge the demand for raw cotton. Owing to the dear- 
ness of textile fabrics composed exclusively of that material, those 
made of wool, or of wool and-cotton combined, have, to a large ex- 
tent, especially in the colder climates, taken the place of the former, 
for the purpose of clothing. It is perhaps, likewise, worthy of re- 
mark, that the practice which formerly Figen to so great an ex- 
tent, of clandestinely mixing cotton with silk, wool or linen, in the 
fabrication of various descriptions of goods, has been almost wholly 
abandoned. In numerous branches of manufacture, which formerly 
consumed large quantities of cotton, other fibres have supplanted 
it. Conspicuous among the branches referred to, are those 
of sail-cloth, cordage and carpeting, in all of which, hemp and flax 
have, in a great measure, been substituted for cotton. Altogether, 
it is safe to affirm that the demand for the staple, since 1860, has 
fallen off considerably, and that the tendency at ‘the present mo- 
ment is to a still further diminution. It follows that although the 
United Kingdom was able, in the year referred to, to consume 
1,083,000,000 Ibs. of raw cotton, 1,010,000,000 lbs., the computed 
supply of 1865, will be in excess of her wants. 
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Thus, it would seem that between the greatly augmented sup- 

ly of cotton, and the diminished demand for its use, nothing can 
ong delay a great reduction in its market value; while it is quite 
probable that an early restoration of peace, will, temporarily, carry 
the price to a lower point, than it has ever yet reached. The same 
grade of the staple which, in August last, brought $1.90 per pound, 
is quoted, in the newspapers of this morning, at 66c. per pound, 
showing an average monthly decline of 18c, A continuance of the 
same ratio of depreciation, for a few months longer, will bring 
fabrics of cotton, once more, within the reach of all of us. 

Did time and the reasonable limits of such a paper permit, some 
of the topics which have been referred to, might have been discussed at 
more length ; but enough has been said to show that the subject is 
of the greatest interest and importance to Americans. This silken 
wool of the fertile South, is only one of our numerous great staples. 
First among equals, it moves in harmony with all our commercial 
and agricultural resources. While the assertion that Cotton is King, 
in the arrogant sense of the southern planter, has been proved to be 
false, by the terrible logic of the last four years, still it must be ad- 
mitted, that viewed in the light of its influence in the councils of na- 
tions, in the marts of commerce, and among the comforts and lux- 
uries of domestic life, Cotton has a power and a dominion, that 
belong to no other product of the field. Like our popular sove- 
reignty, it wears no crown and has none of the ostentation and ex- 
clusiveness which hedge a king, yet its sway is growing only the more 
resistless, as it has been rescued to freedom and as its influence is 
spread over the whole surface of society and is felt in the business 
and bosoms of the universal people of the world. 


ART. VI.—LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN DE WITT. 
“Tntaminatis fulget honoribus.” 


Wauitst United States Consul to Amsterdam for many years prior to the re- 
cent American war, the writer found great satisfaction in consulting the ar- 
chives at the Hague, where he discovered much valuble material in relation to 
the career of the grand pensionary, John De Witt and the eventful times in 
which he lived. Believing that a paper upon the subject would be interesting 
to the readers of the Review, he offers the following with the remark that it re- 
lates, undoubtedly, to one of the greatest characters that ever figured in his 
pany f and perhaps the most stubborn adherent of republicanism. It was owing 
to his genius as a statesman that a small and weak power was raised to the 
highest rank, and humbled the pride of its proudest rivals. Even England was 
Sener to sue for peace whilst a Dutch fleet burned the shipping in the 

ames. 


The independence of the seven united provinces of the Nether- 
lands takes its date from the peace of Westphalia, in the year of 
our Lord 1648, when Philip the Second of Spain renounced his 
claim to the supremacy which he had previously exercised over 
them. As early as the year 1581, the Deputies of the United 
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States had assembled at Amsterdam, and declared in their manifesto 
those principles that are now considered fundamental in all free 
countries, to wit:—That the prince is made for the people, and not 
the people for the prince. That the prince who-treats his subjects 
as slaves is a tyrant, whom his subjects have a right to dethrone 
when they have no other means of ay their liberties, That 
this right particularly belongs to the .Netherlands, their sovereign 
being bound by his coronation oath to observe the laws, under pain 
of forfeiting his sovereignty. 

The illustrious subject of this memoir, who was destined to be- 
come a martyr in the support of these principles, was born on the 
twenty-fifth of September, A. D. 1625, in the renowned city of 
Dort. His father, who had exhibited great fortitude in the troubled 
times of the republic, in consideration of his high capacity, was pro- 
moted to the honorable post of a Burgomaster. He was also en- 


‘trusted with diplomatic business by the States-General, which he - 


discharged much to his own credit. and greatly to the satisfaction of 
the Assembly ; but his untiring zeal did not save him from a close 
imprisonment in the castle of Louvestien, the common receptacle 
of state criminals who refused to obey the arbitrary edicts of a ty- 
rant, but which has been converted by the sufferings of a Grotius, a 
Barnevelt, and a host of other worthies, into a sanctuary of mar- 
tyrs. 

John De Witt indicated precocious signs of that extraordinary genius 
which burst forth in a blaze of glory at its meridian, but was 
doomed to go down in a seaof blood. His teachers complained 
that he knew more than they, and proposed him as a model for all 
— aspirants. He early developed a strong: passion for the 
aw and the mathematics, in which he composed a treatise on curves, 
which displayed ingenious and novel views, much to the delight of 
his master, Des Cartes. But his ruling passion was for the control 
of public affairs. He was highly accomplished in what were then 
styled the seven liberal arts. After finishing his academical course 
at the University of Leyden, and taking his degree as Doctor of 
Laws, he traveled into foreign countries. On his return, he was 
created Counsellor Peusionary of his native city, in his 25th year, 
and soon after was elected Grand Pensionary of Holland and West 
Friezeland. To crown his happiness, he espoused a lovely damsel, 
Miss Wendela Bikker, a grand daughter of a Burgomaster of the 
famous city of Amsterdam, 

This painful and laborious charge prohibited him from holding 
any other office while engaged in the service of the republic. He 
was required to be entirely neutral in the settling of difficulties 
betwen the cities, towns and colleges in Holland, as well as those 
of other countries. He could neither give counsel nor accept any 
pension or favor from any foreign state or prince, under any pretext 
whatever. He was in a special manner enjoined to exercise all his 
authority in preserving unimpaired the privileges, rights and cus- 
toms of Holland. He was required to make a regular report, to be 
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submitted to the States-General, on all matters which concerned the 
public welfare. He was required to have a vigilant eye upon the 
financial interests of the state, and although he was not permitted 
to regulate or in any way dispose of them, he was required to give 
his counsel and opinion when called upon by any member of the 
Assembly. He could hold a correspondence with the ambassadors 
of the state in foreign countries, but he was strictly forbidden to 
have any written or verbal communication with any king, prince or 
ambassador, either within or without the country, concerning the 
secret affairs of state, unless he was expressly authorized by a re- 
solution of the States. For these and other powers and duties too 
numerous to mention, he was ‘rewarded by a small annual pension 
and the thanks of the States-General. His office was to continue 
for the space of five years, but he was eligible to a re-election on 
being confirmed by a majority of votes. But in the event of his 
Leing discontinued, he could not be employed in the service of any 
other state out of the Provinee of Holland without the consent of 
the States of Holland and West Friezeland. 

At the time that our hero took command of the ship of state, . 
the public affairs of Holiand were in the most embarrussed condition. 
From the commencement to the tragic end of his career, this able 
pilot had to encounter storms that would have overwhelmed a states- 
man who did not possess a genius of inexhaustible resources, and a 
fortitude that could not be shaken by any reverses. 

In Holland, as in other countries, there were two great parties 
engaged in a constant struggle to obta'n a predominating influence 
in the conduct of public affairs. These were the partizans of the 
Prince of Orange, or the Orange faction as it was called, who de- 
sired to enlarge the powers of the Stadholder, and the States-Gene- 
ral—a kind of obligarchy, who were in favor of curtailing his au- 
thority, or at least of checking the inordinate ambition of one 
who might be tempted to destroy the balance of power by an undue 
exercise of the rights and influences invested in that responsible 
position. 

The immense losses which they had suffered from the piracy 
of their ships in the Mediterranean and the East Indies, and the 
heavy debts they incurred by the wasteful expenditure of the last 
Stadholder, would have sunk into despair any nation that was not 
endowed with the indomitable patience and perseverance of the 
Dutch. But, in addition to this, they: had to wage a protracted war 
against England, with the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, at its head. 
The Protector having put to death the grandfather of the young 
Prince of Orange, very naturally cherished a mortal hatred against 
that illustrious house, and would never have terminated the war unless 
the States-General would expressly stipulate in the treaty of peace 
that the Prince would be excluded from the Stadholderate, a dig- 
nity which the descendants of their great ancestor ‘had always 
considered their hereditary right. The act of exclusion declared 
the heirs of the house of Stuart to be enemies to the throne, and 
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charged all who were engaged in restoring it as guilty of high trea- 
son. 

The differences which had been brewing for some time between 
the two republics at length came to an open rupture, and in the 
commencement of the year 1652 the States-General published a 
manifesto, setting forth the injustice of the English, and ordered a 
medal to be struck, on one side of which the Dutch Republic 
was represented as a youthful warrior holding a pike with the cap 
of liberty on its point, and surrounded with the arms of the seven 
United Provinces, all bound to each other. On the reverse of the 
medal was engraved a rock in the midst of the sea beaten by the 
waves. The English also proclaimed their reasons in justification of 
the war, and having recalled their ambassadors from each other’s 
territories, they put to sea with a large armament. Admiral Blake 
commanded the English fleet, consisting of twenty-six vessels. The 
Dutch fleet of forty sail was commanded by Admiral Tromp, who 
was accompanied by Vice-Admirals De Ruyter, De Witt and 
Evertzen. “ 

The commanders-in-chief were the very personification of their 

respective countries. Blake possessed an ardent and fiery geniusy 
and was always disposed to make the attack, while the phlegmatic 
Tromp defended himself by a slow but sure sagacity, which gene- 
rally enabled him to conquer his adversaries. No sooner were the 
two fleets in sight of each other than the signal of battle was given. 
They engaged in a deadly struggle, which ended in the loss of six of 
the finest English ships, which were sunk by Tromp, while Blake 
narrowly escaped from being captured by De Ruyter. The loss of 
this battle gave much chagrin to Cromwell, and he immediately des- 
patched orders to Blake to renew the battle, in these words :—‘“Lord 
Admiral, I command you and your brave companions to drive back 
those bull-frogs into their marshes, and do not suffer them to impor- 
tune you any longer with their croaking.” 
- The effect of this message was to excite Blake to such a pitch of 
impatience to revenge himself for his defeat, that he flattered him- 
self that victory was now certain. But the second engagement was 
more unfortunate than the first; for in a few moments after the 
fleets met, the sea was red with the blood of the slain. The smoke 
from their cannon so darkened the skies, thatethey could scarcely see 
the mutilated bodies of their enemies. After a hot fight, which con- 
tinued for five hours, without either party getting the better of the 
other, Blake received a severe wound in the thigh, which put his 
whole fleet in suchdisorder, that they fled to their own coasts, and 
left the Dutch masters of the sea. ; 

The news of this second victory created a universal rejoicing in 
the United Provinces, and at the same time spread great consterna- 
tion in England. Cromwell lost his usual impassibility, but conceal- 
ing his mortification as well as he could, he devoted himself to 
the equipment of a new fleet for the next year. [le enlisted all the 
seamen who were in the different parts of the kingdom, and raked 
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and scraped all the vagabonds in the streets of London, with all 
possible diligence. Blake, who had recovered from his wound, again 
took command, thoroughly resolved to repair the dishonor of the 
arms of the Republic. , 

In this engagement the Dutch had, at first, the advantage, but the 
wind being favorable to the English, they were able to single out 
the Dutch ships, and destroy or sink them in detail. Their fleet be- 
ing equal in other respects, the contest continued for many hours, 
and was waged on both sides with unusual vigor. Tromp was at 
last killed with a musket ball, which so disheartened his men that 
they availed themselves of the night, which was setting in, to retire 
with their shattered vessels to their own shores. Thus perished one 
of the most distinguished naval commanders of ancient aud modern 
times, after having been engaged in more than thirty battles, in 
which he was always victorious. But he willingly sacrificed his life 
rather than survive a defeat which tarnished the glory of his former 
victories. He was buried with great pomp at Delfi, where a splen- 
did monument has been erected to his memory. 

The Dutch having lost their Admiral, and a considerable portion 
of their feet, resolved to make peace with Cromwell, although on 
terms by no means advantageous to themselves. Four ambassa- 
dors were sent to London, who concluded a treaty in the following 
year. The treaty nares the Dutch vessels to lower their flags 
when they met-an English ship. It further required the States- 
General entirely to abandon the interests of Charles the Second— 
and that they should make a formal declaration.of it tothe crowns of 
Denmark and Sweden. Cromwell undertook, moreover, to attempt 
a design which he had long cherished—to incorporate Holland with 
England. His plan of incorporation was, to make the two re- 
publics one state, which was to be governed by a sovereign and free 

arliament, to which the United Provinces should send their deputies 
like the different provinces of Great Britain. But the proposal 
was rejected, the Dutch preferring their own form of government, 
and justly fearing that Oliver’s yrange would afford them that 
sort of protection which the wolf gives to the lamb, 

The Prince of Orange, who afterwards betame so illustrious as 
William the Third, of England, was at this time only three years 
old. The masses ofethe Dutch people, who were devoted to the 
House of Orange, suspected that the act of exclusion was agreed 
to by the States-General at the instance of the Grand Pensionary, 
who was opposed to the elevation of the young prince to such a res- 
ponsible position. In their defence, the States-General proclaimed 
that the province of Holland, by virtue of its sovereignty, could 
pass the act of exclusion. That in doing so, there was no breach 
of the union and amenity between the province of Holland and Zea- 
land. And that there was.no breach of the general alliance between 
the United Provinces, And that the said exclusion was not con- 
trary to any precedent resolution. That in a free republic no in- 
dividual call claim high offices by the right of birth; and that the 
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exclusion of the prince was not contrary to liberty. That the act de- 
prived no one of any lawful prerogative ; and, finally, that places of 
trust and dignity should onlybe bestowed upon those who were 
worthy and capable to discharge their duties faithfully. 

The Dutch ambassadors returned to the Hague amidst the live- 
liest manifestations of joy, on the part of the citizens of London. 
Some of the provinces murmured that these proceedings were con- 
ducted without their’ knowledge or consent; but De Witt is said to 
have made a powerful and pathetic address, which succeeded, for a 
time, in reconciling them to the terms of the treaty. He soon after 
availed himself of his first leisyre moments to prepare a report on the 
financial condition of the country; which at once displayed his marked 
ability as astatesman. The object Of the measure was, to reduce the 
rate of interest on large sums of money which the last Stadholder had 
been compelled to borrow, in order to defray the expenditure of his 
brief though profligate administration, The mother of the young prince 
being displeased that her son should be deprived of his titles and 
honors, by the act of exclusion, submitted a remonstrance to the 
States-General upon the subject ; but De Witt’s civilities and atten- 
tions to her, so far won her regards and respects, that she even con- 
sented to permit him to become his tutor. He also gained much 
applause by the tact and skill which he displayed in settling dis- 
turbances between Sweden, Poland and Denmark, on the ques- - 
tion of maintaining a free navigation of the North Sea. By re- 
commending rigorous laws, he at the same time succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the barbarous custom of duelling, which had victim- 
ized some of the noblest and bravests spirits of the land. The dif- 
ferences between the provinces of Holland broke out with increased 
animosity, in the year 1657. The inhabitants in Tergoes rebelled 
against their magistrates—those in Groningen against the Stadhold- 
er; and in Overyssel one city was opposed to the other. This civil 
war was conducted with such bitter animosity, that they were com- 
pelled to refer their differences to the Grand Pensionary and the Bur- 
gomaster of Amsterdam, who succeeded in restoring the belligerents 
to their ancient friendship. 

The reign of Richard Cromwell was brief: and no sooner was he 
deposed, than the English parliament proclaimed Charles the Second 
their legitimate king. Charles had been wandering about the conti- 
nent for many years, in exile, but had recently sequestered himself 
at Breda, where a deputation of five hundred aoblemen and gentle- 
men was despatched to escort him back to his native country. The 
States-General also requested him to do them the honor to become 
their guest on his passage through the Hague. He was followed 
hy a cortege of a hundred and fifty carriages, drawn by six horses 


splendidly caparisoned, accompanied by pursuivants and outriders. 
The stately procession marched in great pomp to the Hague, where 
they were magnificently entertained for several days. On the morning 
after his arrival, the Queen of Bohemia, the Duchess-Dowager of 
Orange, the foreign ambassadors, and Council of State, headed by 
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the Grand Pensionary, called to present their congratulations. His 
Majesty, who excelled in the courtly accomplishments of bowing 
and scraping, received them graciously, and thanked them for their 
cordial salutations. De Witt was appointed to deliver an address, 
in the name of the States-General, to which the king responded, in 
committing his sister and his nephew to their protection. Soon after, 
he was escorted by the whole court, and an immense crowd, to a 
small fishing town, called Schevening, where he embarked for Eng- 
land amidst the deafening shouts and cheers of the multitude. But 
so sudden are the vicissitudes in this mortal life! No sooner had 
he reached England, than he received the mournful intelligence that 
his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, and his sister, were suddenly 
taken off by the small-pox. The death of the princess was sincerely 
regretted, and by none more than the Grand Pensionary, to whose 
ardianship she had committed her infant son. De Witt executed 
is trust with the most scrupulous fidelity, notwithstanding the hos- 
tility which arose between them at a later period, when the elevation 
of the young prince to the Stadholderate seemed to be necessary, in 
order to avert the calamities that had befallen the country. 

Charles was welcomed home with the most tumultuous rejoicings ; 
but soon forgetting the hospitalities of the Dutch, and abandoning 
himself to pleasure, he delivered the reins of government into the 
hands of one of the most profligate cabals that ever controlled the 
destinies of England. Under various plausible but flimsy pretexts 
they persuaded him to declare war against Holland. It was pre- 
tended that they suffered great wrongs and indignities by the sub- 
jects of the United Provinces, who obstructed their commerce. The 
English seemed to entertain the idea that they had a sort of divine 
right to a monopoly of the sea, The Dutch, who were at this time 
the most industrious and wealthy nation in Europe, had, in a great 
measure, monopolized the carrying trade of the world. They had 
amassed immense riches by the herring fishery, in which they sur- 
passed all others in quality, and especially in their manner of pre- 
serving them. They had also pursued the whale fishery on the coasts 
of Greenland and Labrador, and had there come in contact with the 
English, who claimed the whole trade to themselves. Their navy, 
too, had become so formidable as to excite the envy of their neigh- 
bors, who were resolved to contest with them who should hold the 
trident of the seas. The still more frivolous pretext of De Ruyter’s 
refusing to lower his colors when he passed an English ship, was 
urged as a reason why the two nations should appeal to arms, to de- 
cide the justice of their cause, 

The Duke of York, who mortally hated the Dutch, and who was 
ambitious of displaying his valor, was violent in arousing the spirit 
of the nation to revenge themselves for their imaginary wrongs. 
The Dutch Ambassador in London urged every argument to avert 
the dire calamities of war, but the court put the whole blame upon the 
Dutch; like sop’s wolf, who charged the lamb with disturbing the 
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clear stream, although it was manifest that he had drunk of the 
troubled water far from its source. 


“ But who can turn the stream of destiny, 
Or break the chain of strong necessity.” 


On the first day of the year 1665, the curtains of the bloody tra- 
gedy were uplifted. The Dutch immediately placed themselves in 
a posture of defence, and ordered Admiral Opdam to protect their 
eoast with a numerous fleet. The English followed their example, 
and captured and confiscated many of the enemy’s ships, which had 
been compelled to take refuge in their ports from the storm. During 
the engagement, Opdam was blown up with the ship which he com- 
manded, and thus one of the main a of the Dutch navy was 
taken away. The Duke of York and Prince Rupert fought with 
great bravery, but three of their lieutenants, Lords Fulmouth, 
Muskerry and Portland, were killed by a single cannon-ball. Some 
of the Dutch captains were promoted for their gallant. conduct, 
several were declared infamous, and sentenced to dismission from 
the service, and had their swords broken, while others were banished 
from the country, after having been exposed to public derision with 
ropes around their necks. 

Up to this time, the Dutch received a severe check, but were by 
no means disposed to give up the contest. A new fleet was fitted 
out, with Admiral Tromp in command. He was the son of the 
famous admiral who contemptuously hoisted a broom to his mast- 
head, to indicate that he had swept the channel clean of his enemies. 
Contrary to the advice of his friends, De Witt volunteered to enter 
into the service as pilot, “to guide the whirlwind and direct the 
storm.” It was represented to him that his enemies would take ad- 
vantage of his absence to involve the State in further embarrass- 
ments; but he replied, that the preservation of his person and his 
happiness depended upon the safety and prosperity of the state, and 
that the good or ill success of a second naval contest would either 
make or mar them; that the sailors had enough courage, but that 
they wanted the necessary discretion to enable them to come off 
victorious. 

He at once applied himself with indefatigable zeal to inspect and 
supervise the affairs of their whole marine, and his intuitive genius 
discovered several defects which had escaped the penetration of old 
and experienced admirals. The difficulty was to get their ships out 
of the harbor of the Texel, as the winds were contrary, and they 
were surrounded with sand-banks upon which the breakers ran high. 
The marine experts pronounced their egvess impossible, but De Witt 
was determined, by a bold mathematical calculation, to make the 
attempt. After studying the matter, he found that of the thirty-two 
currents of wind, there was only one that was favorable. With the 
plumb-line in his hand, he sounded the most dangerous places, and 
remarked that in those spots where the water was lowest, it was 
seven fathoms deep. Thus the whole fleet rode out triumphantly to 
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sea. The place has retained the name of De Wit?’s Deep to this 
day. Their fleet was soon after joined by the division under com- 
mand of De Ruyter. The whole fleet was composed of ninety-two 
vessels, upon which there were more than four thousand pieces of 
cannon, and fifteen thousand sailors, besides three thousand foot 
soldiers who had heretofore served only on the land. A portion of 
them was despatched to the coast of Norway, to intercept the Eng- 
lish vessels that were on their return from the East Indies. De 
Witt had given instruetions that in case of any of their vessels being 
captured, they should cast into the sea whatever printed documents 
or other writings they might have on board. The advanced squadrons 
of the Dutch fleet sailed towards Bergen, and found that there had been 
an action between several English vessels and a convoy of ships be- 
longing to the Dutch East India Company, in which the former were 
repulsed with considerable loss. A violent storm arose, in which the 
Grand Pensionary narrowly eseaped being shipwrecked. His ship was 
old and leaky, but he behaved with the greatest intrepidity. While 
exposed to the pelting of the storm, he piloted the ship with his own 
hands, his Argus eyes watching every motion of the sailors, and his 
voice animating them to the discharge of their duties. He occasion- 
ally engaged the fleet in grand sham battles, and pointed out many 
errors in their manceuvres, which tended greatly to increase their 
vigilance in taking advantage of the enemy. 

The kings of France and Denmark were not idle spectators, but 
resolved to enter into an dalliance with the States. The plague and 
fire broke out about this time in London, which carried off about a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and laid in ruins a considerable portion 
of the city. This threw a damper on the ardor of the English, but 
did not prevent them from continuing the war. The overture which 
they made to enlist the king of Spain in alliance with them, was en- 
tirely unsuccessful, so that they were compelled to call for the aid 
of the little Bishop of Munster, an ambitious prelate who pocketed 
a large subsidy to enable him to revenge himself on the Dutch, but 
soon concluding that “ discretion was the better part of valor,” he 
abandoned the alliance and retreated to his own dominions. It is 
said that his sending a stupid Benedictine monk, as his ambassador 
to the English court, was considered as ominous of disasters. Sir 
William Temple was sent to Munster to negotiate a treaty, and con- 

.sidering that it was his first debut in diplomatic life, he acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of the government, but said that between 
boar-hunting and wine-bibbing, they came very near being the death 
of bim. 

The French fleet under the command of the Duke of Beaufort, 
sailed from Toulon, and soon after effected a junction with the Dutch 
fleet, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts made by the English fleet 
to prevent it. On the 1st of June, Vice Admiral Sir William Berk- 
ley was killed, and his ship captured. Admiral Evertzen was killed, 
but in consequence of a heavy gale, the cannon balls of the Dutch 

failed their aim, and lodged in the sails and rigging. On the second 
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day, Tromp and De Ruyter joined their forces, and battering to 
pieces two-thirds of the enemy’s fleet, compelled the remainder to 
take refuge on their own coasts. The veteran Albemarle and the 
gallant Ossory behaved with their usual bravery in effecting a re- 
treat, which was considered to be more glorious than a victory. Sir 
George Aiscue having struck upon a sand-bank, was captured and 
confined in the Castle of Lovestein. On the day following, the bat- 
tle was waged with desperate vaior on both sides, but night inter- 
vening, it was impossible to say which party gained the victory, A 
quartrain by a Dutch poetaster would seem to entitle them to that 
honor, which, being interpreted, signifies that the Dutch claimed 
the surface of the ocean, but the Engiish had an indisputable title to 
the bottom of it, a considerable portion of their fleet having been 
consigned to that region. 

The States appointed a day of thanksgiving, which was celebrated 
with bonfires and illuminations throughout all Holland. 

The subject will be further discussed in the pages of the Review. 





ART. VII.—AMERICANS IN LOUISIANA. 


Tue following are the concluding of the introductory chapter of Judge 
Gayarre’s unpublished volume upon the American domination in Louisiana, They 
will be found to contain much interesting material in regard to the early troubles 
in Louisiana, and in nes gree manner, to the administration of Governor Clai- 
borne, the early slave ie, finances, militia, ete., etc.—Eprror. 


Nothing is more apt to produce discontent in any community, 
than the want of a circulating medium; and when a discontent ex- 
ists from any other sources, nothing is more powerful in contributing 
to bring it to its climax, than this very cause. So it-was in Louisiana 
at this time (1804). The distress in the province had become very 
gee from the scarcity of money. The flow of silver from Vera 

ruz, which was so refreshing under the Spanish Government, had 
ceased with the change of domination, and Spain had shown no 
prompt disposition to redeem a large quantity of , which she 
had set afloat in the late colony, under the name of “ Liberanzas,” and 
which had fallen into considerable depreciation. It became necessary 
to find a remedy for the evil, and Claiborne sought it in the estab- 
lishment of a bank, styled: “The Louisiana Bank,” with a capital 
which was susceptible of extension to two millions of dollars. Were 
the people pleased? Not in the least. On the contrary, this meas- 
ure created lively apprehensions. A bank! such an institution was 
unknown to the primitive population of Louisiana. Many thought, 
that it would turn out to be nothing else than legalized robbery. Was 
not the bank to issue paper money ? ‘And had they not already 
Greatly suffered from the depreciation of French and Spanish paper ? 
hat better results could be expected from American paper ? They 
believed it to be the renewal of what the “ assignats ” had been in the 
worst times of the French Republic, Hence, the general impression 
was, that the country would be ultimately ruined, rather than bene- 
fited by this newly devised plan of relief. 
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The militia had been quite a respectable corps under the Spanish 
Government. Laussat had, partially and with considerable difficulty, 
succeeded in bringing it together during the twenty days of French 
rule in Louisiana. Claiborne had also attempted to retain it in ex- 
istence, but at last it had become entirely disorganized. On the other 
hand, most of the individuals who were flocking from all parts of the 
United States, had eagerly formed themselves into companies of va- 
rious denominations, under the cheerfully granted patronage of Clai- 
borne, who hoped that it would stimulate some of the natives to fol- 
low such an example. But such was not the case. They stood 
apart, and looked with sullen displeasure on these new military as- 
sociations, to which they*were keenly hostile. Resenting the con- 
duct of the late colonists, the Americféns showed, perhaps, a want of 
ray in parading, more than was necessary, through the streets of 

ew Orleans, with ostentatious display, and with what was supposed 
to be an expression of defiance. e dissatisfaction was universal, a 
more marked estrangement from the new order of things ensued, 
and a line still more distinct was drawn between the two popula- 
tions. 

At last the dissatisfaction rose to such a pitch, that it manifested itself 
in open and public acts, In the name of some of the most influential 
merchants in the city, and of the wealthiest and most respected plan- 
ters in its neighborhood, a public meeting was called for the 1st of 
June, in which it was unanimously determined to apply to Congress 
for the. repeal of so much of their late act as related to the partition 
of Louisiana and the restriction to the importation of slaves. It was 
further resolved to ask for the immediate admission of Louisiana, in 
its original entirety, to the Union, in accordance with what was 
deemed the obvious intention of the treaty of cession. A committee 
was appointed to prepare and submit to the next public meeting, the 
draft of a memorial to Congress. That committee was composed of 
Jones and Livingston, Americans; Pitot, a Frenchman, and Petit, a 
Creole. The second meeting, which was held in the beginning of 
July, was much more numerous than the first, and an enthusiastic ap- 
proval was given to the report of the committee. Twelve individ- 
uals were chosen to circulate copies of it in the parishes, and to pro- 
cure the signatures of the most notable inhabitants, without forgetting 
at the same time to collect voluntary contributions for paying. the 
expenses of the deputies who were to be sent to Washington City, 
with their list of grievances and their memorial for redress. The 
third and last meeting took place on the 18th of July. A deputation 
of three was resolved upon, and its members were Derbigny and 
Suave, natives of France, and Destrehan, a native of Louisiana. It 
is evident that, in this choice, the Louisianians were guided more by 
their sense of outraged dignity and violated rights, than by pruden- 
tial considerations of policy. Violent prejudices were to be removed ; 
and, in order to obtain that object, three deputies, with French 
habits, French minds and a French tongue, could not be called a 
judicious selection. 

On the Ist of October, the territorial organization went into opera- 
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tion, as prescribed by Congress in their act of the 26th of March, 
with Claiborne as Governor, and James Brown as Secretary of the 
territory. On the 18th of August, Mr. Madison had written to Clai- 
borne that the continuance and conduct of the Spanish officers at New 
Orleans justly excited attention ; that, in every view, it was desirable 
that those foreigners should be no longer in a situation to affront the 
authorities of the United States, or to mingle by their intrigues in 
the affairs of the territory ; and that the 1st of October, the day fixed 
for the inauguration of the Territorial Government, would be an 
epoch which might be used for letting it be understood that their 
stay, “so much beyond the right and the occasion for it,” was not 
seen with approbation, leaving the mode and manner of the intima- 
tion to the discreet judgment of the Governor. In answer to this 
communication, Claiborne wrote on the 5th of October: “ There is 
no doubt with me, bat that the Spanish officers encourage the dis- 
contents which arise here,” and on the 9th, he hastened to communi- 
cate to the Marquis of Casacalvo, the late Governor of Louisiana, the 
instructions he had received from the Secretary of State in relation 
to his desired departure, and that of his followers. The high-toned 
Spaniard appeared surprised at the churlish treatment extended to 
him and to his subordinates. He replied with cool superciliousness, 
that his master’s interests required his presence in the proyince, and 
that he could not leave it without being reealled by the authority 
which had sent him. 

An able pamphlet written in Freneh and entitled “ A sketch of the 
political and civil situation of Louisiana, from the 30th of November 
1803, to the Ist. of October, 1804, by a Louisianian,” had been widely 
circulated and had produced so great a sensation, that Claiborne 
thought it of sufficient importance to make it the subject of a special 
communication to Madison. This pamphlet contained a complete 
review of the grievances of which the Louisianians complained, and 
the tone of moderation and conviction in which it was conceived, ad- 
ded to its force and effect. It attacked unsparingly the conduct of 
the American Government and some ef the acts of Claiborne. But, 
at the same time, it spoke respectfully of that magistrate’s character, 
and rendered unequivoeal justice to the integrity and to the purity 
of his intentions. This is the more remarkable from the fact, that 
the excitement then prevailing among all the classes of that popula- 
tion for whose perusal it was intended, had been carried to its utmost 
point of intensity. Claiborne’s communication to Madison is an 
elaborate vindication of himself against the charges sct forth in the 
pamphlet ; and if not a successful argumentative refutation, it is at 
least a positive denial of many of the assertions contained in the ac- 
eusation. His defence seems imbued with the spirit of a man who is 
conscious of having done nothing but what was right; and in perus- 
ing it, the reader can hardly refrain from coming to the conclusion that 
the Governor, whether correct or not in his views, was at least in 
earnest, and believed in the truthfulness of every line which he 
wrote. 

On the 19th of October, as an instance of the inflammable temper of 
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the population, Claiborne informed Madison, that a private affair— 
the caning of a Frenchman in the street by an Englishman—had nearly 
produced a very serious affray, in which the Americans had sided 
with the Englishman, and the French, or those of French extraction, 
with his adversary. “This city,” he said, “ requires a street police ; 
the inhabitants are of various descriptions, many highly respectable, 
and some of them very degenerate. Great exertions have been 
made, and with too much success, to foment differences between the 
native Americans and the native Louisianians ; every incident is laid 
hold of to widen the breach and to excite jealousy and confusion ; the 
intrigues of certain late emigrants from France, and of some of the 
satellites of the Spanish Government, have tended considerably to 
heighten the discontents in this quarter. The fact is, that the affec- 
tion of many of the Loildtions Wee their mother country are warm, 
and others seem attached to the Spanish Government. I have to 
complain also, of some of the native Americans. They are rash and 
very imprudent; they give inquietude to the Louisianians, and 
trouble to me. The present state of things mortifies me excessively, 
but I hope that good order will be preserved.” 

Another of his communications to the Secretary of State contains 
these sagacious observations: “ Although there has been much dis- 
content manifested in New Orleans and its vicinity, yet I do not be- 
lieve that the dissatisfaction is of a very serious nature, or that it is ex- 
tensive. That some difficulty should have attended the introduction 
of American government and laws was to be expected. On every 
change of dominion, discontents, more or less, invariably ensue, and 
when we take into view the various and rapid transitions and trans- 
fers which have taken place in this territory, we may indeed, felici- 
tate ourselves on the great share of good order which has been pre- 
served, When despotism reigns, silence, produced by fear, is viewed 
as the test of contentment, and a tame submission to injustice as 
proof of the public sanction. Had an administration, rigid, coercive, 
and unjust, been introduced into the ceded territory under the 
authority of the United States, [ am persuaded there would have 
been less murmuring and a delusive appearance of popular approba 
tion. But under a mild and just government, which admits of free- 
dom of speech and of opinion, the man, indeed, must be little ac- 
quainted with human nature, who would expect to find in Louisiana 
union in expression and sentiment.” 

On the 3d of November, Claiborne felt much perplexed on hearing 
that two hundred Frenchmen, who had been prisoners of war to the 
British Government, but who had successfully risen against their 
eaptors on the high seas, had entered the Mississippi, with the de- 
sign of coming to New Orleans. Considering the condition of the 
country, Claiborne thought they would turn out to be very trouble- 
some guests, and sent them a peremptory order not to proceed any 
further. But the Frenchmen had no idea of going back to sea and 
being captured again by the British. They easily found their way 
to New Orleans, where, in a few days after, “ they proved,” wrote 
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Claiborne, “ unworthy members of society, and disturbed the har- 
mony of our community.” 

The arrival of these two hundred Frenchmen had produced some 
degree of agitation, which was greatly increased by another incident. 
On the 15th of November, the Sheriff had received an order to hold 
to bail, Captain Manuel Garcia, a Spanish officer, at the suit of C. B. 
Morgan, who was a native of the United States, and who had been 
employed as a surveyor for Spain in West Florida. For some cause 
or other, Morgan had been arrested by the Spanish authorities on 
Spanish ground, and, with the property in his possession, had been 
” on board of a ship commanded * Manuel Garcia, and bound to 

ensacola. On her way through the lakes, the ship anchored at the 
mouth of Bayou St. John. Morgan made his escape to New Orleans, 
and applying to Governor Folch of Florida, who was then in that 
city on his way to Pensacola, sought to obtain restoration of his pro- 
perty, which was detained on board of the ship. But the application 
not having been attended to, Morgan had recourse to judicial pro- 
cess against Garcia, who also Wiig, eH to come to the city, and 
agair'st whom a writ was issued. The whole city was thrown into 
commotion. Garcia refused to give bail, and the Sheriff, when he 
attempted to arrest that gentleman, was resisted by a number of 
infuriated Spaniards with drawn swords. In a short time, a ver 
large and excited crowd had assembled round the house in whic 
Garcia was, in order to protect him. Finally, however, he surren- 
dered to a detachment of United States troops, 

The Spanish authorities were much excited by this outrage, as they 
considered it, and the Marquis of Casacalvo wrote to Governor Clai- 
borne a letter, in which he expressed his feelings of indignation, and 
maintained that Captain Garcia could not be made liable on Ameori- 
can territory for what he had done by the command of his superiors 
in the Spanish dominions. Claiborne was no less irritated by the 
tone assumed towards him, and returned a spirited answer, in which 
he said: ‘‘ The court is independent, and not subject to my control. 
If the arrest of the officer be illegal, the court will certainly direct 
his liberation. I cannot perceive in this transaction any just cause 
for the agitation which has been displayed on the part of your Ex- 
eellency and of Governor Folch. Your Excellency conveys to me 
expressions which are derogatory to the government which I repre- 
sent, as well as personally offensive to me, and I learn with regret, 
that Governor Folch has used a language equally exceptionable. No. 
threats of this nature, you may be assured, can induce me to swerve 
from my duty, and permit me to add, that the power does not exist 
which can shake the authority of my country over this territory.” A 
long correspondence ensued on the subject between Claiborne and 
Casacalvo, and it was at last agreed to leave the case in the hands of 
the judiciary. 

But as soon as one difficulty was settled, another would spring up, 
and Claiborne was never allowed to enjoy long, any degree of undis- 
turbed tranquillity. Thus he had hardly got rid of the Garcia con- 
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troversy, when another arose between him and Casacalvo, in conse- 
quence of his refusing, as American Governor, to carry into execution 
judgments which had been rendered against certain individuals by 
the Spanish authorities. Casacalvo bitterly complained of this re- 
fusal, which made it impossible for him, he said, to collect “ the 
arrears of the king’s revenues.” At last Claiborne put an end to it 
by saying to the marquis definitely ; “‘I have only to add, that in all 
cases of this nature the courts of this territory are open to you, and 
are vested with the power, no longer in my hands, of redressing any 
grievances which you may have occasion to complain of.” 

Another source of tribulation to Claiborne was the necessity of 
soon preventing altogether, that slave trade to which the colonists 
had been accustomed, and which could not continue under the new 
order of things. It was a task which, had he. been so disposed, it 
would have been impossible for the present, to perform strictly and 
effectually, Negroes were daily smuggled into the territory in 
every direction. At the North, Claiborne was aceused of conniving 
at the trade, and had to defend himself against the imputation, Ina 
communication to the President he said: “ The searcher of all hearts 
knows how little I desire to see anotherof*that wretched race set his 
foot on the shores of America, and my heart I detest the 
rapacity that would transport them to us. But, on this point, the 
people here are united toa man. There seems to be but one senti- 
ment throughout the province, They must import slaves, or the 
country is ruined forever. The most respectable characters could 
not, even in my presence, suppress the agitation of their temper, 
when a check to that trade was suggested,” Claiborne contended 
that, under such circumstances he was not authorized to act without 
precise instructions, which he had not yet received. 

Duponceau, a Frenchman, who subsequently obtained great celeb- 
brity in Philadelphia as a jurist, Kirby, and Provost, a stepson, I be- 
lieve, of Vice-President Aaron Burr, were appointed judges of the 
Supreme Court. Dominick Hall was commissioned District Judge 
of the United States, Mahlon Dickins, District Attorney, and Le- 
breton D’Orgenois, Marshal. Duponceau declined, Kirby died be- 
fore taking his seat, and Provost opened the court alone on the 9th 
of November. 

On the 27th of that month, the peace of New Orleans was dis- 
turbed by a quarrel between the city militia and the troops of the 
United States, arising from a feeling of jealousy which had sprung 
up between them, and Claiborne was again called upon to settle this 
difficulty, on formal complaint laid before him by the City Council 
against Lieutenant Wilson, the same who, at the head of a detach- 
ment of the United States troops, had arrested Garcia. A court- 
martial had to be convened, which took cognizance of the wae 
brought by the city authorities against the lieutenant, and the affair 
was finally settled, not without leaving, however, very bad feelings 
on both sides. 

The President had with great judgment selected to compose the 
legislative council, thirteen of the very best citizens of the territory. 
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But the most influential among them spurned the nomination. This 
refusal on the part of those gentlemen to take their seats, had con- 
siderable weight with the other members, who held back in dubious 
suspense without declining, but, also without accepting. Two months 
nearly elapsed and no council could be formed, notwithstanding the 
incessant efforts of Claiborne to soothe and conciliate the refractory 
tempers he had to deal with. What was to be done in this perplex- 
ing emergency? It happened that the President, not knowing the 
first names of the persons he had selected, had contented himself 
with designating them by their surnames in a letter to Claiborne, and 
had sent blank commissions to be filled on the spot. Claiborne, 
thinking himself authorized by the necessity of the case, and anxious 
to avoid the mischief which would have resulted from further delay, 
assumed the responsibility of appointing other individuals in the 
place of those who had declined. In this way, a mere quorum was 
obtained. ' * 

Claiborne sent to that body an ie or message ; but it is a 
curious fact, that, when thus going through the solemnity of opening, 
with commendable dignity, and with apparant reliance on those whom 
he addressed, the first legislative assembly in Louisiana,Claiborne 
was aware that there was amdOng the population, very little faith in 
the duration of the system of government which he was gravely in- 
troducing to their supposed grateful acceptance. This is proved by 
his communication of the 11th of December to Madison: ‘“ The 
President’s message,” he said, ** has been translated into the French 
language, and I will take care to have it circulated among the peo- 
ple. It will tend to remove an impression whieh has heretofure con- 
tributed greatly to embarrass the local administration—to wit, that 
the country west of the Mississippi would cortainly be re-ceded to 
Spain, and perhaps the whole of Louisiana. So general has been 
this impression, particularly as it relates to the country west of the . 
Mississippi, that many citizens have been fearful of accepting any 
employment under the American Governmeft, or even manifesting 
a respect therefor, lest at a future time, it might lessen them in the 
esteem of Spanish officers. This opinion as to the re-cession has been 
greatly encouraged by the Marquis of Casacalvo and Governor Folch, 
who are really so uninformed of the strength of the United States, as 
to suppose that the Spanish monarch could readily acquire and main- 
tain possession of Louisiana, and I doubt not but they have made 
such representations to their court.” 

Towards the end of December, the elements of discord which had 
distracted the country, seemed to come to a temporary truce, and to 
be disposed to allow the expiring year to make its exit in peace from 
the stage; for Claiborne wrote to’ Madison on the 3ist: “I have 
never witnessed more good order than at present pervades this city, 
and as far as I can iearn, the whole territory. [ discover also, with 
great pleasure, the existence of a friendly understanding between the 
modern and ancient Louisianians. The winter amusements have 
commenced for several weeks ; the two descriptions of citizens meet 
frequently at the theatre, at the balls, and other public places of 
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amusement, and pass their time in perfect harmony.” But this rose- 
ate hue which had spread over the horizon, flattering Claiborne with 
haleyon days, was soon to give way to the darkening shades of a 
stormy sky. Claiborne had suffered, himself.to be blinded by a 
pleasing delusion, The discontent which was rankling in many hearts 
was too deep and bitter to be soothed by the occasional amenities of 
social intercourse in the public places to which he refers. The dis- 
content arose from the feelings which were proof against the fascina- 
tions of the ball room, the attraetion of theatrical performances, the 
bewitching influence of musical entertainments, or the sparkling bowls 
of the festal board. It was not. long before Claiborne discovered 
that his hopes of a quiet administration were to be frustrated. 

In the meantime, the Legislative Council had gone to work. The 
territory was divided into twelve counties, with an inferior court for 
each, composed of one judge, and the practice therein was provided 
for, as well as in the Superior Cotrrt. Suits were to be instituted in 
the form of a bill in chancery. These words: “A bill in chancery,” 

rated strangely on the ears of the old inhabitants of Louisiana. 
hat was meant by chancery ? What was a bill in chancery? The 
attempt to enlighten them on the subject would have been ludicrously 
futile; hardly any one would have understood the explanation, or 
would have cared for it. The definition of crimes and the mode of 
prosecution in criminal cases according to the common law of Eng- 
land were adopted, and were not more intelligible to the population. 
Common law! What was it? They were told that it was “ un- 
written law.” Unwritten law! That, indeed, was something new 
under the sun, for those who had always been governed by precise 
laws, regulations and ordinanees.. How could law be unwritten? 
. Where was it to be found? ‘They were answered: “ It was that law 
which derives its binding foree from immemorial usage and univer- 
sal reception in England.” Is it to be wondered at if they shook 
their heads in utter bewilderment? But when it was added, for a 
clearer elucidation of the matter, that they might, if they pleased, 
take it to be ‘a body of rules, principles and customs, which derived 
their authority and sanctity from their filtration for centuries through 
the thick strata of successive British generations, and which, origin- 
ating in nature, justice and equity; or local customs, was only to be 
evidenced by the record of judicial decisions, scattered through hun- 
dreds of volumes written in a language which they did not compre- 
hend, the only distinct impression which such an explanation left on 
their minds was, that the common law was the most unfathomable 
of all laws, and some mysterious complicated engine of oppression, 
which would certainly be used to their detriment. They much bet- 
ter understood the provision which was made for the inspection 
of flour, pork and beef... They also understood the charter of incor- 
poration which was given to the city of New Orleans, and other acts 
relating to the formation of a public library, and to the establish- 
ment of navigation and insurance companies. The creation of a 
university, which was intrusted with the locating of schools in each 
county, was also within their comprehension; but as no appropriation 
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of funds was made for those seminaries of learning, the people were 
sadly puzzled to discover how the views of the Legislature were to 
be carried into execution for the education of the children. This 
gave rise to sarcasms and squibs on the part of the discontented 
population. How could the sapient coanell reahis such an omission, 
was the common exclamation. It was jocosely suggested that relief 
for it must be found at common jaw, and bya bill imchaneery. This 
was the first attempt to provide for general education in Louisiana, 
and it turned out to be a miserable failure. 

The council adjourned in February, 1805, after having appointed 
a committee to prepare a civil and criminal code, with the assistance 
of two professional men, for whose remuneration five thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated. A moderate remuneration for such a work, 
if worthily done! Thus ended the organization of the Territorial 
Government. 





ART. VIII.—AMERICAN COMMERCE; ITS PROGRESS AND 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


PARTS II, & Ill. : COMMERCE PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


In the February number of the Raview we presented the first of a series of 
articles upon this comprehensive subject, and discussed the origin, progress, and 
influences of commerce. The promise was made to continue the discussion in 
several chapters, which we now proceed to do.—Enrror. 


Tue early colonists were exposed for a fearful probation to the 
most extraordinary vicissitudes and necessities. ith the axe in 
one hand they reduced the sturdy forests into the farm-yard, and 
with the knife in the other they resisted the approaches of the 
stealthy and sanguinary savage. A meagre subsistence rewarded 
the toils that knew no rest, and the charities of the mother country 
were invoked for mon whose determined wills grew stronger as they 
suffered. This period had its different limits. Fifteen years after 
the landing of William Sale, we find the proprietary government in 
England cemplaining to the Carolinas, ‘‘ we must be silly, indeed, to 
maintain idle men.”* Thirty three years after the landing of Bien- 
ville, in Louisiana, the Western Company threw up their charter in 
utter hopelessness and despair.t 

New England’s rugged soil yielded a too reluctant tribute to the 
industry of her people. They went out early upon the gcean by 
which they were girt, in search of bread that the plow yielded not. 
To this hardy and indomitable people, the boons of nature were to 
be found in her apparent denial of them all. Upon the pathless deep 
they are described in eastern gorgeousness, while yet in infancy, by 
the oratory of Burke, struggling at either pole amid tumbling mount- 
ains of ice ; in the frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’ Straits ; 
beneath the arctic circle, and engaged under the frozen serpent of the 
South. 


* Southern Quarterly Review, 1845. Art. Carolina Political Annals. 
+ Commercial Review, vol. L. Art. Louisiana 
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The Seventeenth Century affords us, however, but a few particulars 
of the trade which had been started in the colonies. That it was 
limited can be readily imagined; that it should be worthy of any 
regard at all, is the only source of surprise. The materials of this 
portion of our history are meagre. It is sufficient that, in 1647,.a 
trade had been opened from the Northern ports to Barbadoes, and 
others of the West Indies ; that a collector of customs was appointed 
at Charleston, in 1685, and that the hardy enterprises of the whale- 
men received their first impulse in 1690. 

In the year 1731, we find a petition, read in parliament, from the 
American colonies, that the African trade be thenceforward laid open 
to them. In the same parliament it was conceded that the whole 
gain of the mother country from the trade of Virginia and Maryland 
alone, amounted annually to £180,000. The Pennsylvanians were 
exporting corn to Spain and to Portugal, and with the proceeds of 
their ships and cargoes aspaing out merchandize in the English 
markets. To the Dutch alone they sold 5000 pistoles annually in 
liquor and provisions. They had their invoices to Surinam, and 
Hispaniola, the West Indies, Canaries, Newfoundland, and the other 
colonies, and £150,000 from the proceeds to traffic in Britain. 
“ New York,” says a chronicle of this epoch, “sends fewer ships to 
England than some other colonies do, but those they do send are 
richer, as dealing more in furs and skins with the Indians, and they 
are at least of equal advantage to England with those of Pennsyl- 
vania. The soil of New England is not unlike that of Britain. It 
employs about 40,000 tons of shipping; and about 600 sail of ships, 
sloops, etc., about half which shipping sail to Europe.” 

At this period began the jealousy of the mother country toward 
the colonies. Nothing, it was said in parliament, nothing is more 
prejudicial and in prospect more dangerous to any mother kingdom 
than the increase of shipping in her colonies. The only use of col- 
onies, added Lord Sheffield, is the monopoly of their consumption, 
and the carriage of their produce. In 1730, the Commons of Eng- 
land struck an ineffectual blow at the American trade with the 
French and Dutch colonies, it having been represented to them as 
greatly detrimental to England and her colonies. 

In 1732, a writer gravely announced that the convenience of the 
Americans from the plenty of beavers, hare, coney wool, and many 
other furs, gave them such advantages that, unless restrained, they 
would soon supply all the world with hats. The Board of Trade, of 
the same year, report that there are more trades carried on and ma- 
nufactures set up in the provinces on the continent of America, 
northward of Virginia, prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of 
Great Britain, than in any other of the British colonies. In 1750, 
the Americans were forbidden to work in iron, and Lord Chatham 
declared not long after, in parliament, that the colonies of North 
America had not even the right of manufacturing a nail. So strin- 
gent had become the restrictive policy ! 

In 1764 was imposed an onerous burthen upon American com- 
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merce by the mother country, grown jealous of its too great exten- 
sion.* This commerce had greatly enriched the home as well as 
the colonial governments, but the oevibe was too much blinded by 
erroneous policy to perceive it. She heeded not the annual pur- 
chases made in her markets with the avails of lumber, beef, fish, 
pork, butter, horses, poultry, live stock, tobacco, corn, flour, bread, 
cider, apples, cabbages, onions, ete., disposed of by our traders to 
the eager West India planters; and Lord Sheffield, in his observa- 
tions on the commerce of the American States, tells us that, at this 
time, the Carolinians, of their exports to Kingston, Jamaica, took 
back one half in the produce of that country, the middle provinces 
one-fourth, New England one-tenth, and the balance in specie dollars. 
The trade of Britain with the American colonies employed in 1769, 
1078 ships, and 28,910 seamen. The value of her imports from 
them for that year amounted to £3,370,000, and of their imports 
from her to £3,924,606, showing ‘a large difference in favor of the 
parent country.+ 

In 1770, the imports of Carolina were £535,714, those of New 
England £564,034, of Maryland and Virginia, £851,140, the exports 
of Virginia at the same time being double the value of those of 
either of the others named. Mr. Burke triumphantly announced in 
the House of Commons, “ Our trade with America is scarcely less 
than that we carried on at the beginning of the century with the 
whole world! In the six years, ending with 1774, there was an 
average import from the colonies into England of £1,752,142, and 
an average export to them in turn, of £2,732,036. Crippled as the. 
energies of America were, they could not be repressed. It was a 


* The English navigation act of 1600 declared that certain specified articles of the produce 
of the colonies, and since known in commerce by the name “ enumerated articles,” should not 
be exported directly from the colonies to 7 ee country, but that they should be first 
sent te Britain, and there unladen before y could be forwarded to their final destination. 
The act of 1764 ag oe further that no commodity of the growth, production, or manufacture 
of Europe shall be imported into the British tations, but such as are laden and put on 
board in England, Wales, or. Berwick- se and in English-built shipping, whereof the 
master and two-thirds of the crew are English. Sneh are the amazing lengths to which sys- 
tems of restriction and monopoly have been carried by nations claiming enlightenment ! 
Nearly all of North America was doo ed, during its colonial depend upon European 
powers, to the same senseless and suicid Pe In the instance of Spain it is even yet 
continued, though much moderated. She levied alike upon otperts and imports, the alcavala 
and other Hag a taxes, and even so late as the middle of the Eighteenth Century, it was 
shown that she derived no greater advan from the pwr on of Cuba, His: niola, and 
Porto Rico, than England or France frem the smallest of their dependencies, The course of 
England, however, was at first of a liberal character, for we find the colonies a in 
the early charter of Pennsylvania, to carry on a direct intercourse with foreign States. The 
permission had but a brief length, as we have seen. 

+ We very much agree, after all, however, with McCulloch and his school,in relation to 
these adverse and favorable differences which the world have entitled * balances of trade,” and 
made no little hubbub about for the last century or two. “It is difficult to estimate the mis- 
chief which the notions relating to the balance of trade have occasioned in almost every com- 
mercial country. The great, or rather the only argument insisted upon by those who prevailed 
upon the legisiature in the reign of William and Mary to declare the trade with France a 
nuisance, was founded on the statement that the value of imports from that kingdom con- 
—— exceeded the value of the commodities exported to te It never occurred to those 
who so loudly abused the French trade, that no merchant would import any commodity 








from France, unless it brought a higher price in this country than the com ity ex 

. Pay it, ay sue “a rofit of the pa o ace would be * exact on to 
his excess 0} ce. © very reason gned ese persons for probibi the trade 

affords the best attainable proof of its having Seon a lucrative one, nor can there be any 

doubt that unrestricted freedom of intercourse between the two countries would still be of 

the greatest service to both,” 
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vain effort to confine the enterprise of a people, whose views em- 
braced the world itself, into.the narrow compass afforded by English 
es and by portions of Europe southward of Cape Finisterre. 

hen the day of reckoning for these reckless abuses of power came, 
as it did at last, and they were solemnly proclaimed in the im- 
mortal bill of rights, not the least of the usurpations for which re- 
tribution was demanded is to be found in the clause: ‘She has cut 
off our’ trade with all parts of the world! ” 

The following table, compiled by Mr, Hazard, from the most au- 
thentic sources, will exhibit the trade of the provinces with the 
mother country during the whole of the periods we have been con- 
sidering ; the table is of great interest, embracing, as it does, in one 
view, almost the entire commerce of America for seventy-six years. 

From these statistics we learn the relative commercial position of 
the different provinces. Dividing the whole time embraced into pe- 
riods of twenty-five years each, we observe in the first period that 
Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina furnish almost the entire exports, 
and import much more largely than New England and New York. 
In the second period New York greatly increases her imports, which 
still fall short of those of New England, or Virginia and Maryland, 
while her exports are enhanced but little. The whele exports of 
New York, Pennsylvania and New England combined did not reach 
the amount of those of Carolina singly. In the third period Penn- 
sylvania imports more largely than New York, but less than New 

ngland ; the Southern provinces retain their rank as exporters, 
Carolina being still greater than New York, New England, and 
Pennsylvania together ; and Georgia, a new plantation, equals New 
York. ‘Truly is the empire of trade fickle and inconstant. 


AM&RICAN TRADE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION,* 


NEW ENGLAND. NEW YORK. PENNSYLVANIA. VIRG. & MARY, CAROLINA- GEORGIA. 
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1710.. 31112. .106338.. 8203.. 31475.. 1277.. 8594... 196429... 127639.. 20793... 
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* Prior to 1760, we select from Wm. Tazard's tables only the years 1700, ‘10,15, °20, "25, 
"80, “85, "40, “45, °0, "55. 
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ART. IX.—FREEDMEN AND FREE MEN. 


THE LABOR QUESTION AT THE NORTH AND SOUTH—-INDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTION—HUMAN PROGRESS AND NATIONAL WEALTH, ETC. 


Mr. Frrzsvez, it is well known, is a philosopher of his own school. He does 
not examine questions in the light of the books, He expresses home truths in 
his own way, and hits at friends and foes. He has long been a writer for the 
Review, and whether we with him or not, he is my read with interest. 
Whilst critics, North and South, make frequent dashes at his philosophy, they 
pay due tribute to the genial spirit, the originality, honesty and humor of the 
man.—Epitor. 


Last fall it was suggested in many of the Northern papers that a 
convention of capitalists, of merchants, and of farmers, should be 
held in New York, to take into consideration the subject of giving 
value and efficiency to Freedmen’s labor. 

We are warmly in favor of such a convention, but would give it a 
broader basis and more comprehensive scope than that proposed. 
It is a crying evil that negroes work too little everywhere. _Includ- 
ing Africa, the West Indies, Mexico, South America and our 
Southern States, they occupy, and render worthless, by their idleness 
and indolence, far the better half of the globe. How to make them 
work more is well worthy of consideration; for the products of 
warm latitudes have become necessaries of life with civilized man- 
kind, and the negroes, almost monopolizing these latitudes, seem re- 
solved that no more of these products shall be reared, than will 
sufhce for the most meagre home consumption. If the negro, in a 
state of freedom, cannot be induced to become a regular, industrious 
and productive laborer, then the proposed convention should look 
out for substitutes, of Northern domestic growth, for those Southern 
products which we have been accustomed to import. 

But whilst the negroes work too little, it is a far more serious, 
lamentable and pressing evil, that the toiling millions of white free 
laborers throughout Christendom work too much, and that free 
labor is too cheap. The proposed convention, then, would have be- 
fore it the double task, first to devise means to relieve white 
laborers from the cruel oppression, exactions, taxation, and exploita- 
tion of capital, and secondly to bring negro labor under the dominion 
of capital, at least to a reasonable degree. 

Mr. McCulloch long since maintained that the laws of political 
economy and free competition would not apply to the negro. And 
Mr. Carlyle has most humorously shown that the laws of demand 


and supply have no more influence on the conduct and industrial 
habits of the free and improvident negroes of the West Indies than 
such laws have on wild horses in a summer pasture. 

Political economy stands perplexed and baffled in presence of the 
negro. Capital can get no hold on him. Fashion cannot increase 
and multiply his wants, and make him again a slave, in the vain 
effort to supply artificial wants. How will the convention deal with 
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a being that, being liberated, seems resolved to remain, really not 
merely, nominally free? How make him work ten hours a day, 
whose every present want can be supplied by laboring three hours 
a day? And those wants will diminish when he here, as he is fast 
doing in the West Indies, parr returns to his natural simple 
savage life. A very difficult subject this for our Industrial Conven- 
tion. To give the negro emulation, ambition, to make him aspiring, 
provident, covetous of wealth, competitive, and resolved, at any cost 
of labor, “ to keep up with the times and fashions,” will be as knotty 
a subject as the solution of the Riddle of the Sphinx, or the untying 
of the Gordian Knot. Yet it must be successfully performed, else 
Northern commerce and manufactures will collapse, Northern 
wealth vanish, Northern capital and labor be unemployed, the rich 
be without luxuries for their tables, and the poor extremely scant of 
necessaries ; and, in fine, the glorious feat of abolition turn out to be 
the saddest drama, if not the cruelist tragedy, ever enacted in presence 
of mankind. rhs 

Yet important as this subject of negro labor is, the condition of 
white labor, and of white laborers, is still more important, and more 
painfully interesting. 

Emancipation does confer real, actil liberty on negroes— 
liberty which they know how to enjoy, in which they luxuriate, 
and which they mean to retain, The negro slave worked eight or 
nine hours aday ; the negro freedmen will not average three hours » 
day. Emancipation of white laborers remits them to the dominion 
and exactions of capital, of skill, of fashion, to the laws of political 
economy, of free competition, of demand and supply. As serfs or 
villeins the laborers of Europe did not work three hours a day, yet 
all had homes, and the rude comforts and necessaries of life, such as 
pertained to all classes in feudal times. There was then little dif 
ference between the cottage, the furniture and the fare of the serf, 
and the dwelling, fare and furniture of his baronial master. Equality 
and liberty existed in fact, as nearly as it is possible for them to 
exist, consistently with any subordination or government at all. 
But the emancipation of the serfs remitted them to the heartless 
dominion of capital, and the capricious demands of fashion, deprived 
them of homes, and of masters bound by law, domestic affection and 
self interest, to provide for them and take care of them. To live at 
all, they, now, have to labor ten hours a-day. Yet the ten hours’ 
labor as freemen does not make them so secure and comfortable, as 
did the three hours’ labor as slaves. At least, no one will dispute 
the proposition that the luxury of the vulgar parvenus of our day, 
surpasses the scanty fare of our laboring poor, much farther than 
did the mode of living of the feudal nobility excel that of their vas- 
sals and slaves. Then there were no poor-houses and no poor-laws, 
because there were no poor unprovided for. This great evil in 
modern society, that its worthiest class, its producing class—is like 
“the muzzled ox, that treadeth out the straw,” is one which our 
convention must need grapple with and endeavor ‘to correct. Po 
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litical arrangements can do nothing to alleviate or correct it. With 
us, the government, by reason of universal suffrage, is in the hands 
of the working men, Yet those working men are holding conven- 
tions outside the government, to reduce their hours of labor to eight 
hours per diem. Capital all the while sneers and laughs at them, 
and continually increases their hours of work, and diminishes their 
means of support. They are the worst treated of all slaves, though 
nominally they were emancipated or set free. 

If they can all be induced to join temperance societies, and live on 
vegetable diet, capital may double its profits, by compelling them to 
live on half their present wages. It does so already in China, India 
and Ireland, where the working class live almost solely on vegetables. 
Capital has no heart, no feeling, no conscience; it owns the earth 
and all things in it, and, so far as laboring men are concerned, is 
omnipresent and omnipotent. It tells them on what terms they 
shall live on this, their earth, and they, the poor, must submit to 
those terms, or starve. This is an ugly state of affairs, and a very 
perilous one. Capital, all property, is in danger. Throughout free 
society the laboring poor are restless and threatening, and they have 
enlisted on their side four-fifths of the writing and speaking talents of 
Christendom. All the abolitionists of note or distinction, are avowed 
socialists, and have only been postponing “the rectifying human 
relations” at home, until they have set things to rights at the South. 
That being now satisfactorily effected, property holders at the North 
mug. ees out for squalls. . 

e more we reflect on it, the more we become convineed of the 
necessity of a great Industrial Convention. Never did convention 
have such important, world-wide matters of pressing interest to deal 
with, as will this. Probably it will not be able to avert the ‘storm 
of social revolution that impends over Christendom, but it may do 
something to mitigate its force and destructiveness. All are con- 
cerned in its deliberations, in its resolves, and in the measures it 
shall adopt or advise, and all therefore should be represented in it. 
Rich and poor, practical men and theoretical men, abolitionists, 
socialists, oer men, agrarians, women and women’s rights 
men, Northern men and Southern men, blacks, whites, mulattoes, 
Indians, Mongolians and Europeans, should attend at its meeting, and 
take part in its deliberations. A World’s Fair, that has to do with 
“ trifies light as air” compared to the appropriate business of this 
convention attracts strangers from every quarter of the globe. As 
far is man is superior to bullocks, horses, fowls, vegetables and ma- 
chinery of all kinds, will our Industrial Convention be superior in 
importance and interest to a mere World’s Fair. — 

ifficulties increase as we advance, the labors of the convention 
become at each step more arduous, and the social and industrial 
wong to be submitted to it for solution more intricate and per- 
plexing. 

Supposing if succeeds in devising some method by which working 
men shall labor shorter hours, and enjoy more of the proceeds of 
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their own labor. Why then all human progress will be arrested, 
and the world will begin to. retrogress. Human progress results 
entirely from the impoverishment of the masses, the compelling 
them to labor hard and continually, and then the taking away or 
exploiting the results of their labor by skill, capital, and govern- 
mental taxation. Labor creates all values, but skill and capital 
exploit, take away, and accumulate those values; expend them in 
works of art and luxury, in great internal improvements, in palatial 
private dwellings, in grand and sumptuous steamers, in costly and 
magnificent churches, and theatres, in colleges and universities, in 
building up great towns and cities, and in whatever beautifies, en- 
riches and adorns a country, and brings about among the rich classes 
high refinement and civilization. 

f the laboring poor consume all that they make, if they be treated 
fairly and equitably, if they be not robbed of the greater part of the 
proceeds of their industry, the rich, refined and enlightened must 
starve, the wheels of government be arrested, society stagnate, 
human progress cease, and human retrogression begin. That 
country is most prosperous, most enlightened, and most progressive, 
where the poor are worked hardest, and for the least wages or al-. 
lowance; for there capital may and does accumulate most, and 
is expended in great public and private works, such as we have 
enumerated. Such a country is England. There, pauperism most 
abounds, and, as a consequence, capital reaps the richest harvest. 
Labor is cheapest there, and where labor is cheapest, and the masses 
hardest worked, and worst paid, the nation is richest, most pros- 

rous and progressive. In feudal times there was no progress, and 
ittle accumulated wealth, because the white slaves or serfs were 
idlers, and consumed all that they produced. For the same cause 
there was little wealth and little progress in the Southern States. 
The slaves consumed all that they made, and left nothing to be 
accumulated and expended in works of public and private improve- 
ment, 

The North boasts that free labor is cheaper than slave labor. 
The fact is obvious as the noonday sun, for all the public and 
private luxury, all the works of art, all the internal improvements, 
all the capital, all the mighty wealth of that section, are the results 
of labor, that has been defrauded or exploited of its earnings. The 
laboring poor whites created all these improvements, all this wealth, 
yet, by popular, democratic, governmental and social arrangements, 
are permitted to enjoy none of them, They are nominally the 
freest people in the world, yet actually the most enslaved ; for there, 
free competition, free trade, and political economy rule supreme, 
unchecked and unrestricted by an established church or an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, under whose wings and protection, the poor, in other 
countries, find a shelter. Give political economy, and its offspring, 
free competition, full play, and they at once kick liberty and equality 
out at thedoor. But, they increase rapidly national wealth, and pro- 
mote what is called Human Progress, by overworking and under: 
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feeding the laboring poor, We agree with Mr. Greeley that the 
political, legal, and social arrangements of the North, are the worst 
for the masses, that possibly could be devised, yet, because they are 
the worst for the masses, they are most promotive of national wealth, 
prosperity and progress. full efforts of those arrangements are 
not yet half realised, because the laboring poor can escape from the 
exacting dominion of capital in the Eastern States, to the West, 
where lands are cheap, and abundant, and, of eonsequence, capital 
comparatively powerless. 

The masses will not much longer be satisfied with mere nominal 
liberty and equality, when they look back and see that slaves in all 

es and countries have been permitted to enjoy far more of the re- 
sults of their own labor than what are called, the free laborers of 
our day. Capital is the most cruel and exacting of all taskmasters, 
and the abolition of slavery to capital, will soon become as popular 
@ theme as the abolition of negro slavery. 

Let the convention look well to this. 
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1—THE WHALE FISHERY IN 1865. 
STATISTICS OF THE YEAR—LOss OF $2,000,000 By rRIVATEERS—PRICES. 


Tus Whalemen’s Shipping List of New Bedford gives the following statement 
of the whale fishery for 1865 : 

“ The past } end will prove an eventful one in the history of the whale-fishery. 
The wanton destruction of so many valuable ships by the pirate steamer Shen- 
andoah, in the Arctic regions, was a sad blow to the whaling interest— - 
larly that of New Bedford—-on whose merchants a large portion of the loss has 
fallen. But the injury does not stop here. Besides the destruction of the twenty- 
three American “yo and outfits, whose value exceeds a million of dollars, there 
is the loss to the officers and men of those vessels—~some losing their all, and all 
suffering from loss of their time, and their effects necessary for the prosecution 
of such voyages. Then add to these the loss of the seasou’s catch, not only of 
the ships burned, but also of those bonded by the Shenandoah and sent into port 
with the crews of the vessels destroyed, and of those who were driven from the 

unds for fear of being raat and we have an amount exceeding two mil- 
ton dollars, that have been taken from the pockets of the whaling interests of the 
country, on which about $600,000 was insured with war clause—much of it at 
the enormous premium of fifteen per cent. But notwithstanding these reverses, 
those engaged in the business—particularly in New Bedford—were not disheart- 
ened. After the reception of the news of the havoc made by the Shenandoah, a 
number of ships were purchased at enhanced prices, and were immediately fur- 
nished and sent to sea—partially filling up the gap made by those destroyed ; 
and the seme | is that a number more will be purchased the coming spring, 
if suitable vessels can be found, and added to the fleet. 

“The whole number of vessels employed in the whaling business January 1, 
1863, is 263 against 276 in 1865—with a reduction of 11,112 tons—a portion of 
which reduction is owing to the difference in the reimbursement of vessels, 

“The North Pacific fleet of 1865, exclusive of those burned, and the two 
wrecked in the ice, consisted of 71 vessels, including 59 Ameriean and 12 for- 

. Of these, 50 American and 6 foreign cruised in the Artic Ocean, and took 
the season 34,930 barrels of oil and 565,400 pounds of bone—an average of 624 
barrels of oil and 10,096 pounds of bone; and in the Ochotsk Sea, 9 American, 
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and 6 foreign vessels took 11,600 barrels of oil, and 155,100 pounds of bone—an 
average of 774 barrels of oil and 10,340 pounds of bone. Total catch of the 
Northwest fleet, 46,530 barrels of oil and 720,500 pounds of bone—average catch 
of each vessel, 655 barrels of oil and 10,148 pounds of bone. 

“ By the above it will be seen that the average is an improvement on that of 
1864, yet but for the advanced prices from those of 1863, and the still further 
advance caused by the work of the — the business could not be carried on 


with the present exorbitant prices of fitting ships. 

Imports or Om From 1846 To 1866. 

Imports of 1865, gallons GE cca reson cs) PRE. cats assce'se 619,350 
ns 1864, “ ey: Sr Ts. s wis cabo es 760,450 
4 1863, Xe GE a cs nc cbskcce ED oo:4 540 tuss 488,750 
“ 1862, ro pr eo ae ROG A7Os 65. ENS 768,500 
- 1861, o Ree pe ae 1,038,450 
© 1860, “ 78,708. ..-006 ee ee 1,337,650 
7 1859, “ 91 BOG iss vic 0c 00 tite ee 1,923,850 
7 1858, a SLOGE é vues ccs 0k% “fo 1,540,600 
"7 1857, 2: vie | | ener ce DORs & Fie cceeces 2,058,900 
“ 1856, “ SO PEN ib. osa's> coe ae Tf Te 2,592,700 
* ioe, * vp | See PR) 2,707,500 
“4 1854, ee: 16,606, cio cb octet BIG Bes his sce cte 8,445,200 
o 1853, ” 108,077 cece ss se 9 (ROD DROW a tide nce ce 5,652,300 
3 1852, “ |) 8) SRE 8) Ere 1,259,900 
7 1851, ad 99,591... 6... .ccee OSG Bei ids ckacces 8,966,500 
a 1850, “ Lk > rere oD GUO Picctccces 2,869,200 
1849, “ 100,944.........565 246,498: so cecccsces 2,281,100 
“4 (| eek OOS PO err 2,003,000 
oa 1847, = ok ee eee SUG es 0.6466 vss an 8,341,680 
° ee, °* 06,917. 850. 8885.3 6 DOF ANB SRS 2,276,930 


Exports or Sperm Om, Wuate Orn Axp WHALEBONE FROM ‘THE Untrep States 
For fue Last Seven Years: 


ne OC ee 20,108... ccineccceces 1,660... cccccceresses 202,100 
| Sear one 45,000.00. Be cc cccces 12,000... cecvcceceses 530,000 
BOE a on c.c cs cdtbntes 18,366...... ovecesece ke eee 279,394 
| od EEE ee STIG vei i conc ovect OBESE... nce ccccnees 1,004,981 
LES a PE eee 49,969. ov. ccc nccees 1,145,013 
Sg OR re ee SB TOR aici screseeses TB OGT vcccccccccccene 911,226 
Ae errs 52,007 Seecccccee BAtUs Sc cb sccsceekss 1,707,929 


VESSELS EMPLOYED, 


The number of vessels and amount of tonnage employed in the whale fishery 
since 1844, have been as follows: 


Ships and Barks. Brigs. Schs. Tonnage. 
Ss BBD: onan cacceed ae Knees OEE ps2 00% DOs ccccecsss 68,536 
Se POG ibbdnedss cue , rT Pee Ti chica sone PE he se a .ag & 79,690 
Gis Ms, 2808, ocak 6.x cake Witinesedevece Bs. os metal nk <ey eee 88,785 
Jan. 1, 1868..........66- Se i oe | eee 103,146 
Jan, 1, 1862....... grees yo a Woe cgen Kae | ee 125,465 
GON, td TOPE wipe 6 ome «sae RE ree B40 6 weeseae |) 158,746 
Jan. J], 1860 ........05- _, MRP Rr ar Be ae caceiess 176,842 
ae, 2, MRO 1s bbb ony «cox Sere pS a aN CReeuvetines 195,115 
Mk; Ay MOR dn nb ter ceeds Ree PP POOR 203,148 
Mi As” SE oss pwheuaic oe SRE APR Seen ss o 0%d er 204,209 
Jan. 1, 1856... 2. cseccee DER dawvevesdaee , i ee Sy 199,141 
WE 3, UMBC is. a6 6 cok ons OUailie sv 05 due » A nS Deivectse +e 199,842 
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Ships and Barks. Brigs. Schs. Tonnage. 
Jan, 1, 1854. .0,...-..-+,602....... we sc cBOs vnend CeueeOn ys coptes +MORE 
date. 1, OUR ng si veo: 599...... occ BOs cc en cece cOtece ne ce see ROO, eee 
Jan. 1, 1852...... Bdsie dee a Ses. beac eo time SB. os ccc eses 193,990 
Jat. 3, 1GBL. cuisine es o's KERB oc. ote PORK aos aaa I | 
Dati S, BOOB... COS asic cacas Seay ins ches 04 4,4 ume 171,484 
Gam. 1, TORO is. oF cede ee BR eashcicvethigtanch eon Bes hens shee 196,110 
Jan. 1, 1848......... eee OBE, ees nba ddeees svonenaee 16......+++-210,663 
ke ae Peers Was b ies che hehe ban Fs pees cosemns . . 230,218 
Jan. 1, 1846..... Shade ome PS aSOs Cpbg erin c MERen nh Ob 233,189 
Jan. 1, 1845...... sgce tes a, ara re a tt . Pe «+++ 218,655 
Jan. 1, 1814...6.....-. | See eee Te aS a 


2.—BALTIMORE TOBACCO TRADE. 
EXPORT OF TOBACCO FROM THE PORT OF BALTIMORE FOR THE LAST THIRTEEN YEARS. 


Years. Bremen. Rotterdam. Amsterdam. France. All other places. Total. - 
Arr 14,350.... 8,990....4,788.... 5,863.... 6,664... .42,605 
1864.............15,686. .. .12,287....4,940.... 7,469.... 4,650... .45,052 
Lee ee eee 11,672.... 8,185... .8,871.... 6,883... .14,576... 44,137 
no PRTEER ET LT 15,172... .12,557....6,818.... 4,471....16,929....55,477 
1861...... ddeikis ss $2,982... .23,172....8,244.... 5,215....16,924. .. .85,237 
OOO 6 6c. sce dhs ...24,700. .. 22,700... .5,244.... 6,825.... 8,869... .68,338 
i PPPEee Tees: 29,180. ...21,7385....1,258.... 8,311.... 5,495... .55,974 
Be ey Pree 16,542... .18,059... 3,825... .16,935....11,173....66,534 
POOR Sine taddi ds 18,084....11,711... .4,054.... 7,488.... 6,825... .47,568 
nna HET 20,612... .14,215....7,779.... 4,891.... 8,301... .55,792 
i Se ewerer ras 9,108.... 7,510.... 10.... 7,527.... 1,444... .36,392 
Sere ~+«.18,016.... 7,407... .5,583....10,180.... 4,006... .45,236 


1858.......5......18,947....10,895....9,980.... 5,880.... 5,986... .50,683 
TOBACCO INSPECTIONS AT BALTIMORE FOR THE LAST THIRTEEN YEARS, 


Years, Maryland. Ohio. K’y and other kinds. Total. 

1866... 2 scree eeeesence | fr | ee oe 43,952 
BOBS. ccccccepede ebecdas _ Ns 21,96]........ fre: 52,783 
Ro buco 0b sc tHE KEN SESS 36,676........ TV GBS. cscs eas 55,975 
TRGB is 65 cc cece: escadue's 41,493........ 13,560...>....8,646........ 58,699 
1861....... soccscesccers 50,407........ 14,152. .......8,012........ 67,571 
TT Séccceseesoued 51,000 ... 23,000........ 2,700 92,838 
1859 ceccccescioeene 44,480........15,831... .... $,023........ 62,801 
See ry 45,200..... 22,300.......5 BAGS... cewde 70,669 
cickexs ks ocecets paces 88,057 eee, cre 47,305 
Ris ba 5 ante dcwsees Fue $8,830........ Ree S| ee 52,852 
SI C4 dp ch prie cc cnt oyeue 96,470. .....2. ey OB). . cdvdies 39,558 
ES och neddpé voce acumen 26,048........ LOBES. wecsece pe ere 38,970 
Ne ee pL Rr yA Po Fo Ps 48,667 
STATEMENT OF INSPECTIONS, EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF TOBACCO FOR THE LAST TWELVE 

YEARS, 

Years. Inspections, Exported. Stocks. 
BOGS, 6 505455 Ty PerveeeiTe sr Pree 43,9562........ 42,605...... - -22;297 
b, Pre ee Peet Vee sePerer yr ree ok oe 45,052........20,938 
i Pree ere es EET E CP EREETY CERT te 55,975........ 44,137........ 21,560 
VOOR Si isas asi ceecds CS iisdscwce oh SEES 2 ees 55,447....... . 6,400 
i} ere ee Pee beideddicdidque bSS5 PTE a csaie'ss 85,537........ 24,500 
Ss RUT TEE: bCEREA Siccdbodadguee eeu Sere 68,338...... . 15,181 
1OGB. 6 6. cs sé cte Esc bc ccddsdencccasseeen 62,801........ 55,974........ 8,354 
ii SSPrreer re rire Pee ti ys) rie e aces NOOOP cess -- -66,634........ 4,219 
1857 eee sce £23 > Tt « -47,163.... 4,584 
1856. 66 Sb bb dees ecedssssre dontses 62,852 .......55,798........ 7,439 
OUR... 2 Sei wee hESC cddasaees og san bids $9,558........86,392........ 3,733 
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38.—MOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


COTTON REGULATIONS. 


The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Whereas, The system-which has existed in this city of permitting cotton, 
after it is sold, to a removed from one warehouse to another, before it is re- 
ported on and paid for, thereby subjecting it to loss in — and exposure, 
and, at the same time, taking the insurance out of the control of the seller, is 
believed to be highly detrimental to the interest of the owner of the cotton, 
ma is liable at any time to result in serious loss both to the factor and the 

roker ; : 

Therefore, be it resolved, “ That in future no cotton shall be delivered until it 
is reported on and paid for; and for the purpose of accomplishing this object, a 
preliminary order shall be given on the warehouse wherein it is stored, to have 
the cotton turned down for examination by the broker, who shall have it 
ee prior to sampling it, three days being given for its examination, and 
if the weights correspond with those rendered by the factor, he can proceed to 
sample it. After it is weighed and sampled, and found to be correct in all 
respects, it shall be the business of the factor to give an order for the delivery 
of the cotton, on payment being made for the same. If the cotton falls short 
of the factor’s weight, or it is — for any cause, the factor shall be notified 
of the fact immediately, so that he may have an opportunity to investigate the 
cause. In case the cotton is. finally rejected for good and sufficient reasons, it 
shall be the duty of the broker to turn over the samples and all loose cotton 
taken out of the bales to the factor, to be sold for account of the owner of the 
cotton.” 


COTTON EXPORTS. 


Mosite— Comparative Table of Exports and Receipts of Cotton at this port, at the 
end of February, for twenty-five years : 


Great Britain. France. Other Ports. Coastwise, Total. Receipts. 
RORB a0 to ae'e 68,111.... 18,651.... 3,656.... 38,267. ...123,685. ...222,877 
1843.......115,587.... 18,396.... 3,999.... 66,026... .195,008....314,185 
1844....... 82,758.... 19,829.... 1,199... .124,848....178,134. .. .301,806 
1845....... 75,575.... 30,745....18,698.... 73,457....198,475....376,521 
SS 65,165.... 24,9380.... 5,648.... 42,789... .138,482... .314,896 
|. SES 25,158.... 44,788.... 9,653.... 38,598.... 88,147. . .255,948 
Co eee 60,200.... 89,855....15,595.... 44,740... .160,890. . . .310,676 
1849........ 136,087.... 31,421....21,170.... 84,282. ...272,960....407,185 
1850....... 54,025... 24,221.... 5,9382.... 57,715... .141,898....272,878 
tO PR EE 76,067. ... 85,574... .14,420.... 50,776... .176,937....343,711 
1852....... 105,859... .° 48,381. ». .11,023.... 70,221... .285,489....347,182 
ees 141,616.... 28,563....11,086....114,813... .296,073. . . .453,794 
1854....... 91,575. ... 39,396... .10,466.... 80;463,...221,900. .. .379,883 
a 83,987.... 88,358.... 6,454.... 27,498....156,293....181,642 
BOSE. eines 142,884.... 72,718... .80,719.... 98,680... .339,951....473,790 
Ug Re 98,017.... 70,892....10,876....104,065... .282,840....430,131 
og PT 101,798.... 45,754....11,549.... 54,663... .213,759... 373,486 
fl ee 159,854... 84,309... .28,163....121,907....394,233....564,814 
1860....... 259,.312....109,189....22,118.... 78,464....469,083... .688,524 
1861....... 260,652.... 72,876.... 8,946.... 96,003... .438,477... .485,896 - 
1862....... i i ce ee 
1868....... i i i ee ee 
oe — —- — ee eee 
1865....... i i i ee eee 
1866....... 143,008.... 15,420.... 785....115,204....274,367....331,113 
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4.—COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS. 
TOBACCO—Receipts and sales of the past four years compare as follows: 


re 1865, 1864. 18638. 1862. 
Receipts, hhds......... 16,480...... 42,860...... 19,350. ..... 13,050 
Sales wary 18,000...... 84,100...... 16,578...... 9,353 

COTTON—Receipts the past four years compare as follows: — 
1865. 1864, 1863. 1862. 
Baleten. vie cicnap est cle 89,225...... 33,247.....+27,600..... .89,480 
Sacks..... a werembeane’ 4,225...... 2,680..:..., 1085...... 833 
SUGAR—Receipts of the past four years compare as follows: 
1865, 1864, 1863. 1862. 
Sugar, hhds...........17,790..... Fi ky Pe 8,688. .... 23,468 
. Fy ee 87,837...... 7,288...... 6,448...... 4,170 
Molasses, bbls......... 12,585...... FROG iso VEE cc cee 4,297 
FLOUR—The production of the city mills, and the aggregate receipts by 
river, rail and wagon, of the past four years, compare as follows: 





Manufactured. Recei Total. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels, 
Rs adh « way Xk 00 keane TR nhs oo ae ae+cox 4 1,905,980 
ia Maik kae o's s000 anne TORN ecrcrads 807,371........1,589,9381 
Eh « <-eticeha0us'ea0 oan 758,423 ..... s. COR Delis camscc> 1,447,663, 
SEs ie. ttn ad Hestn takeed 906,860........ 647,319. ....... 1,554,279 


CORN—Receipts of the past four years compare as follows: Sacks for 1865 
computed at two and quarter bushels. 


1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 
Bushels............ 8,165,000. . .1,054,200. . ..1,299,354.. . .1,784,219 
PROVISIONS—Receipts of the past four years compare as follows: 
Pork— 1865. 1864. 18638. 1862. 
Barrels. . .cce > sc csses 67,877..... 77,5659..... 35,300... ..° 51,187 
Casks and tes,........ 12,266,.... 4,711..... 4,180..... 6,515 
BOGE on cciviaceesins B71....-. 902..... 2,155..... 3,530 
BROOD: no ess ese +. «-888,218..... 716,671..... 610,789. .... 487,580 
Bacoy— 
Casks and tes......... 8,948..... 9,047..... 7,070..... 10,833 
Barrels and bxs...... 1,557. ..<. 10,629..... 8,700..... 10,852 
an ee ee 62,496... ..180,938..... 40,480... ..106,315 
Larp— 
; re 18,568..... 24,461. ... 16,669..... 19,407 
Barrels, d&e,.......... 5,790..... A) 22,976. .... 21,975 
TOMB. 00.00 Soda cc csesic 2,714..... STI... 2,795. .... 8,993 
Beer— ; 
Packages ........ ««. 8,109..... 8,483. .... 2,100..... cand 
COFFEE—Receipts ofthe past four years compare as follows: 
1865. 1864, 1863. 1862. 
Bags: 64 a dons cvvance 67,560..... 72,794..... 25,963..... 61,536 


5.—TRADE BETWEEN ST. LOUIS AND ARKANSAS. 


The merchants of St. Louis are making great efforts to extend their trade in 
Arkansas and thus the egmpetition between that city and Memphis increases, 

The Jacksonport Era thus discourses upon this subject ; 

“Many of the people in Northern and Eastern Arkansas are now, and have been 
during the war, directing their trade to St. Louis, Cairo, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
or some market beyond Memphis, because merchandise of every description can 
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be purehased cheaper there. They find that when they purchase in Memphis 
they only get goods that come from St. Louis, or some other market beyond 
Memphis, with enormous charges added in the shape of freight, drayage, storage, 
"wlan vag commissions, Government duties, &e., dc. So many men realize 
ivings from goods from the time they leave the manufaeturers’ hands in the North 
till they are placed in the consumers’ hands in Memphis, that the Arkansas con- 
sumer makes a great. caving when he purchases in St. Louis and places his pur- 
chases on a boat direct for Jacksonport. He saves all these intermediate charges 
incident to purchasing at Memphis, or stopping the freight there. Even the 
freight charges alone, we are told, are considerably less shipped direct from St. 
Louis to Jacksonport than the same would be shipped to Memphis and then be 
re-shipped to Jacksonport There is now a strong preference in bebalf of St. 
Louis, and if St. Louis houses having a trade and acquaintance with Arkansas, as 
well as those which do not, would advertise moderately, and set at work a judi- 
cious system of drumming to bid for and influence the trade of Northeast Ar- 
kansas, and, withal, would estabilsh a line of steamers to make regular trips direct 
from St. Louis through to Jacksonport, they would, beyond doubt, sweep the 
trade of the country, The same is true with regard to any other market north 
of Memphis. Persons will pursue the policy which redounds most to their in- 
terest, and when they onee know that they can make cheaper purchases in St. 
Louis than Memphis, the task of influeneing their trade shall have been accom- 

lished, The war has left Arkansas in a chaotic and unsettled condition, and 

as broken up the former relations between city and country, between planter 
and merchant, Corsequently those who make the first, strongest and most ef- 
fective bid for Arkansas trade, will garner its profits, The country is rich in 
natural resources, is rapidly reeovering from the desolation of the war, and will 
soon be in a prosperous condition again, when her trade will be an enriching 
item to the market that realizes it.” 


6.—COMMERCE BETWEEN PHILADE].PHIA AND THE SOUTH. 


Ata recent meeting of the merchants and manufacturers of Philadelphia the 
subject of a line of steamers from. that city to the South was discussed and a 
movement set on foot to secure its early establishment. Mr. Catherwood said 
at the meeting, that he felt very much interested in the establishing of lines of 
steamers to run to Southern ports from this city, and he hoped they would be- 
come permanent institutions, On Friday last he had filled up several orders, 
and to his utter dismay ascertained the steamship would not start on the follow- 
ing day, though that time was fixed by advertisement for the vessel to depart. 
He was thevslons obliged to ship his goods to New York in order to reach Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and Mobile, Alabama—the freight being just as much, 
if not more, to New York than from that place to their final destination, We 
must do more than merely establish a line or lines of steamers. We must have 
agents in the Southern ports, the same as New York has, and there would be 
no difficulty in securing success for the lines of steamers. He had seen Southern 
business men at the Continental who desired goods; and though he was able to 
supply them all they wanted, yet he was ashamed to be compelled to say that 
he would have to ship them by way of New York. We ought not to be com- 
pelled to seek freight in New York. Let us make up our minds to send agents 
down South, as well as to establish the line of steamers, There are gentlemen 
here whocould subscribe hundreds of thousands of dollars, if they really feel an 
interest in the business and the prosperity of Philadelphia as a great city.” 


7.—TRADE OF MEMPHIS. 


We shall be glad if some citizen of Memphis will furnish us with the statistics 
of its trade for the present year. We are anxious to publish the results. The 
following in regard to cotton we take from the Argus: 

“On the last day of January our reporter counted the stock of cotton in the 
city. It proves to be larger than was generally expected ; but he is experienced 
in business, and made this—the first full count since the war—with great 
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eare. Cotton on the bluff, 3031 bales; in the sheds and presses, 21,648; estim- 
ated amount in private storage, 1500 bales. Total, 29,179 bales. The clerks of 
sheds reported receipts decreasing on the last montli, but cotton accumulating 
since the news of a decline in Europe. The total receipts of cotton duting the 
month of January, by river, were 5575 bales; by Chinteston railroad, 3582 
bales; by Ohio railroad, 3476 bales, Total by river and two railroads, 12,933 
bales. Total shipment during January, 12,123 bales against 23,723 bales in De- 
eember. Shipments of the last week, 3296 bales the week before. The De- 
eember receipts by river were 6902 bales, 

The following isa statement of the shipments from this port for each month of 
the year 1865: 





Bales. 

SRANY . 00 <i ihe AAR’ hae +n: dald Cobinethe eno! 8,979 
PORE. 0s a dcithincnecchesne dc sontthenecscd 9,752 
WEES oon 0.00 bin Race hand aa ieKbks «os 13,544 
BOP os 60805 66s edad © hele Hes <0 beeen 5,306 
, Aree tee ee ee ee Sbiey sc nebqaic ce 15,280 
BORGES. 2s < ob ikikin ORME RAS ed ewes Goes 11,185 
DOMicias. ois cecansabeibn's > « Caneeditetith das. 18,228 
DMB OE . 50.0000 0s KER, s iv declines cqaoe bene 16,587 
Banhenseer,. ... . . s wdgak Wadin dda Dade sch nd oceans 18,680 
Qotobier..n..s se ctadebed Bs Cech Oi nd awh 28,524 
Movember. oo. <cvaheaseewsded abbsse ck eeeweee 17,962 
Oe PPPOE Pe Ont er ecee 22,728 

-: | eee” ak Cee>'e © cane & siete +. + «180,900 


Weighing 84.459,763 pounds, 
8.—ZANZIBAR; IVORY; COPAL; SLAVES. 


From a recent report of the New York Statistical Society we take the follow- 
ing, condensed from a letter written by Captain Wm. E. Hines: 

e population of Zanzibar is supposed to be about 2,000,000, three fifths of 
which are negro slaves. One peculiarit of slavery here is, that any slave can 
Own a slave or as many as he pleases, i know of cases where slaves own more 
slaves than their masters, yet a master by no means claims these as his pro- 
pert , nor does he claim any moiety of what the slave earns by his own slave. 

ese are nice distinctions, considering them as property. I have known, dur. 
ing my residence here, of 17,000 slaves brought from Keelwa in one year. 
During the past year, I presume, that 10,000 will be about the number imported. 
This traffic ‘ permitted by treaty with England, between Keelwa and Zanzibar, ° 
but once outside of this latitude, English cruisers are always ready to pick 
them up as legal prizes. This island is probably the largest clove-producing 
country in the world. Ivory is brought here from Keelwa, and it comes largely 
from the Lake Tangancka. During the last twel¥e months there was exported 
to the United States, say 143,000 pounds of prime ivory, averaging more than 
70 pound billiard balls, say 27,870 pounds ; to England, say 75,000 pounds ; and 
to India, say 250,000 peunds. This to India ineludes every quality, that to the 
Wnited States only of the very best. This trade to Zanzibar is in the hands of 
the American houses. The purest and best gum-copal in the world is found on 
the main land of Africa, near Zanzibar. It is, without doubt, a fossil gum. It 
is dug from the earth by negroes, It is then cleaned with a solution of soda-ash 
and lime, and put up carefully in boxes, when it is ready for the home market. 
At the diggings are not found any copal trees or even any signs of any, and to 
* this time it is a mere conjecture in what ages these deposits of copal were made ; 
prebably many thousand years ago, There are gum-copal trees on the coast 
and on the island, but the gum from them is not a marketable article at all, and 
when mixed with the fossil gum, is always rejected. Without doubt, the quality 
of that drug is made-as pure as it is by the chemical action of the peculiar kind 
of earth in which it is buried. Copal dug befcre the rains is always more im- 
pure and dirty than that dug after the rains, because it is more of a surface gum ; 
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the — has become hardened by the constant hot sun, and it is very difficult 
of digging. Just after the rains it is easier digging, and it is from a greater 
depth of earth ; the copal then comes of better quality and larger pieces, and is 
really of more value : the redder the earth, the better is the gum. The trade in 
copal has become very dull, owing to the American war. Turpentine is the only 
article suitable for making varnish from it. In ordinary times, the United 
States receives the largest quantity exported from Zanzibar ; next Hamburg, and 
then India. Most of that to India is re-exported to England. Cloves, as stated 
before, are mostly grown on the island. Pemba Island, about 30 miles off, and. 
one of the dependencies of Zanzibar, produces considerable. quantities. Two 
years ago, the crop of Zanzibar was 1,400,000 pounds, last year 2,450,000 
poands ; this year, though not harvested, it is estimated at 7,500,000 pounds. As 
to ivory, in Zanzibar a tusk is always called a piece. During the year ending 
September 30, 1863, there arrived say, 2,500 pieces. Now supposing every 
piece to be entire, and that every tusk of ivory has its piece, 12,500 elephants 
must have died or been killed, to have produced this supply. Now it is very 
uncertain to find two tusks that one is absclutely certain are pairs. I therefore 
think it a low estimate of the death of elephants to produce the ivory imported 
into this small place in twelve months, to say that it cannot be less than 15,000 


elephants. 
9.—IMPORTS OF COTTON INTO EUROPE. 
EXPRESSED IN THOUSABDS OF BALES. 


1864, 1865. - 
U. S. Brazil W.I. E. I Med. Total|U.S. Brazil W. L E. I. Med. Total 
2. 





IMPORTS, 


Great Britain ...:.. 198 212 60 1798 8192587) 462 840 181 1408 414.2755 
France............ 15 80 12 205 167 429' 36 37 88 253201 560 
Holland........... 9 7 q 93 8 119 7 10° 4 80... 101 
Belgium .......... eer = Bees” ee en ae. ie we ee 
Germany.......... 6 17 6 145 7.181} 12 20 24 198 4 258 
Trieste........ oe theOPiew ees 4 24 28 B ioee. od 2 53 56 
Genoa,.......0..55 «+: C). di SRN ss bees dc 8 HER 
ae 12 381 4 16 29 92 6 21 9 14 438 93 





241 800 89 2289 5573476) 530 430 202 2026 737 3925 
Ded’tinterm. ship’s.. 21 40 10 392 5 468) 87 55 15 535 17 659 


220 260 79 1897 5523008) 493 375 187 1491 720 8266 
-AddstockJanuary1. 42 10 1 278 83 864) 24 19 6 566 43 648 











Total Supply....... 262 270 80 2175 5854872) 517 394 193 2047 768 3914 
Ded't stock 81 Dec.. 24 19 6 656 43 648) 155 40 14 210 47 466 


Total Deliveries.... 238 251 74 1619 542 2724) 362 $54 179 1887 716 $448 


10.—COINAGE OF THE U. 8. MINT AND BRANCHES. 


Summary Exhibit of the Coinage of the Mint and Branches to the Close of the 
Year ing June 20, 1865. 


ence- Gold Coinage. Silver Coinage. Copper Coinage. Entire Coinage. 








M ; t of 
ints.; men : 

Coinage. Value. Value.- Value. Value. 
Philadelphia. .... 1793 $ 417,679,774 91 $98,610.254 48 % 4,889,053 55 $521,179,082 94 
San Francisco..... 1854 199, 782,356 81 CRUBAIS GO cab vcatcnvce 204,140,972 80 

ew Orleans (to 

Jan. 31, 61).... . 1838 40,381,615 00 29,890,037 13 ew eaneweueese 70,271,659 13 
Charlotte (to M’ch 

| i Sar 1838 SE OE. 2 Ticetdapincce -  +/cacdebbanes 5,048,641 50 
Dahnolega (to Feb, 

Saar 1838 GOP BP i Nadesctdecss | dacdebbacese 6,121,919 00 
Assay Office, N. Y. 1854 138,061,174 14 1,896,258 TB cn usvnwnnnee 139,957.429 92 
Denver ............ 1863 DT: -“vcsctttcscccs. | ehcmdondeune 45,363 





TORR 6.56. akivcccese $ 807,620,841 36 $134,755,166 38 $4,889,053, 55 $ 947,265,061 29 
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The following table, compiled from the annual report of the Director of the 
Mint of the Unitea States, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865, will show 
the sources of supply of gold and silver, as deposited for coinage, and the re- 
spective amounts from each State, from the first year of production: ~ 











EASTERN STATES. Gold. Silver. Total, 
North Carolina...... - $9,187,690 28 $41,888 00 $9,179 578 28 
Georgia. .........4+. 6,028,247 89 sds 6,923,247 39 
Virginia,............ 1,559,785 18 = seen sae 1,559,785 18 
South Carolina. ...... 1,852,969 44. cc eeeae 1,352,969 44 
Alabama ...........- geesemres -- ose. 200,599 83 
Tennessee ........... 6i006 FE) = oo acta A 81,406 75 
Vermont .........06- 614-00 2) i's ctw 614 00 
Total Eastern States $19,256,312 87 $41,888 00 $19,298,200 87 
WESTERN STATES. 
California............ $570,051,059 74 $8,683 18 _ $570,059,742 92 
Colorado ............ 11,405,320 68 Soeheeat - 11,405,320 68 
SE hoa 7,279,889 82 skeen ae 7,279,839 82 
Oregon... .....6 a0: 7,268,107 59 pis Kee 7,268,107 59 
Montana............- RGU ee hesese ce 1,767,381 72 
MR end. access 73,148 79 2,597,198 91 2,670,342 70 
New Mexico,......... 66,947 53 25 84 66,973 37 
Washington .... .... 61,260 49 erTite 61,260 49 
pe RST ET EEL 51,343 60 25,722 00 77,065 60 
Dacotah............. eres ee 7,968 88 
PS PEE eb he ci ds eee 2a" | beers 4 78,559 14 
ee WL: See, Pee ae Pe ee & So : 1,245 00 1,245 00 
Lake Superior....... = s.seeees 141,913 41 141,913 41 
Total Western States $598,]10,922 98 $2,774,788 34 $600,885,711 82 
Total Eastern States 19,256,312 87 41,888 00 19,298,200 87 
Parted from silver. . 2,754,848 64 § ......2: 2,754,848 64 
Parted from gold... s,s. ees 4,576,578 46 4,576,578 46 
Other dom’c sources 9,306. BO OB 9 iis 008K 58 3,166,232 46 








Total to June 30, 65 $623,288,311 95 $7,393,264 80 $630,681,566 75 
Silver .-, * 7,393,254 80 


Total gold and silver $630,681,566 75 
Total coinage 1793- 
1865... cee ee ees 947,265,061 29 








DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 
1.—THE SOUTH A FIELD FOR MANUFACTURING. 


There is much truth in the following, which is from the Memphis Appeal. 
There never was such an opening before in the history of the world for the 
establishment of manufactures as the South now presents. Will the capital 
come? Are our people prepared ? 

“ A system of Southern manufacture, broad enough to convert every staple 
grown on Southern soil into fabricated forms, is the only foundation upon which 
@ prosperous future can be constructed. Such a system has always been, with 
many of our thoughtfal writers and state=men, a subject of fond consideration, 
But a culpable inertness of character, and the easy affluence arising from famil- 
iar processes of agriculture, made the scheme, for all practical purposes, a mere 
text for day-dreams. That form of agriculture is past, the obnoxious labor 
which performed it is dead, and now, the actuations of self-development and 








capitalists abroad to t 
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the assurance of heavy dividends, equally solicit the people at home and the 

he subjeet of Southern manufactories. It is a matter of 
curious speculation, that Northern capital, so proverbially alert, eager and saga- 
cious, has not, before now, sunk a shaft into this golden mine, We are acquainted 
with no field of enterprise which offers fairer promise of fruitful returns, 

“ Concerning the price of taw material, there is obviously no room for debate. 
We grow the stuff we design to fabricate, 
the cotton they are destined to weave, the hemp they are destined to twist, the 
tobacco they are intended to press, and the sugar they are appointed to granu- 
late. They are at our very door, and thus the cost of transportation, which 
sways so potently the general result, is reduced to nominal siguificance.” 


2.—MANUFACTURES IN CITIES, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


From the returns of the census of 1860, the following is gleaned, showing the 
investment and products of our cities the preceding year, 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED AND VALUE OF PRODUCT. 
[The figures at the left indicate the rank in the order of product of manu- 


The factors may literally overlook 










factures, | 
City or Town. Cap'lin Man’f's Val. of City orTown Cap'lin Man’fs Val, of pro. 
47..Portland........... $1,634,680 $3,571, 28..Jersey City........ 2,572,800 5,700,800 
85..Bangor............ 500 80. . Paterson... 2. 8,069,550 5,583,867 
18..Manchester........ 7,274,245 = 10, 89..Trenton... 271,255 4.101.904 
15..Concord ........ 044 884,400 1,588,478 88..Camden.. ......... 55,450 1,154,057 
50... Nashua ........... 2.214550 8,885,067 71..Elizabeth....... 18,925 1,784,621 
4.. Boston. ............ 13,927,280 86,119,018 63..New Brunswick.... 1,214,600 2,023,292 
10..Lowell............. 14,388,200 18,252,186 . 2..Philadelphia....... 78,318,885 185,979,777 
51..Cambridge......... 1,836,600  8827.052 14,.Pittsburg.......... 8.094.141 11,896,474 
26..Roxbury..... ..... 2,487,700 6,455,970 OST.. All FRO 1,858,750 2.776.414 
91..Charlestown........ 438,955 687,937 53.. ae 8,785,567  8,188.457T 
27..Worcester.......... 1,872,600 . 6414481 . 69..Lancaster.......... 1,286.255 1,825,015 
15..New Bedford....... 12,409,400 11,775,641 95..Harrisburg....,.... 526,380 '226 
40,.Salem ............. 2477,400 8.967.290 29..Wilmington........ 2,776,050 5,592,889 
2 Se 1,223,800 5,198,368 8..Baltioiore.......... 9,009,107  21,083,51T 
24..Lawrence.........- 7,906,330 49..Washington........ 1,630,090 8418372 
41..Taunton ........... 2,888,000 8,910,962 §8..Cincinnati.,....... 17,855,785 46,486,648 
70. Springfield......... 959,000 1,785,440 $3..Cléveland..... .... 2.001.518  5260,178 
25..Fall River......... 4,028,850 7,733,619 44..Dayton............ 1,567,565 8.784.156 
88..Newburyport...... 1,885,000 818,500 77..Columbus...... ... 1,171,070 =: 1,866,676 
86..Chelsea...........% 244.950 971,215 99..Mill Creek.......... 827,200 891 
76..Gloucester......... 1,182,150 1,569,019 68..Toledo............. 641,220 1,854, 
11..Providence,........ 685 15,840,202 45..Detroit............ 2,897,390 3,620,387 
86. . Smithfield. ......... 2,748,800 4.518.848 89.. Indianapolis. . 727,144 5 
52..North Providence.. 1,604.100  8,21824T 74.. Evansville .... 675,950 
96..Newport .......... 897,700 . 479.900 66..New Albany.. 514,560 1,873.216 
22..New Haven... ...... 3,986,665 8,747,794 80..Fort Wayne. -.. 42,450 1,886,625 
$2..Hartford........... 288,435 16..Chicago .... ... 5,422.225 11.740,684 
46..Norwich........... 2,494,750 8,572,870 35..Peoria .... »«++ 2,810,300 4, 8 
81..Bridgeport......... 1,466,400 5,578,920 56..Quincy ............ 1,367,150 2879.48 
62..New London ...... 1,379,200 1.168,588 26..Milwankee......... 2,878,820 6,423. 248 
42..Waterbury......... 2.736.000 8858875 98. St. Paul............ 189.700 [435,286 
1..New York......... 61,212,757 159,107,369 92..Dubuque........... 479,250 667.040 
5..Brooklyn*......... 12,820,876 84,241 87..Davenport......4.. 25,800 576 
23..Buffalo............ 4,649,743 6.504112 7..St. Louis........... 1,205,205 21,772,828 
21..Albamy ............ 5,525, 9,531 12.. Louisville. ......... 4,967,588 12,983,092 
20..Rochester.......... 4315,030 10157111 72..Covington.......... 628,865 1,748,165 
PN i 5k. 00s 6 cntecee 4.335.974 10,446.05T 102.Newport........... 114,000 96,120 
43. -Byracuse bear cebeons 2,932,775 8.738,749 18..Richmond ......... 4,534,615 12,800,280 
. re 2,280,070 48..Petersburg......... 1,103,550 3,528,677 
38..Oswego........... 1,616,085 4,141,878 97 .Norfolk...... ..... 159.447 447.381 
79..Kingston........... 28.610 346.506 55..Wheeling.........- 1,813,000 2,926,006 
61..Newburgh ......... 545,100 2,190,722 90..Alexandria......... 850,850 751 870 
58.. Poughkeepsie... .... 1,612,970 2,762,078 84..Charleston.......... 742,000 1,064,715 
64..Newtown.......... 700,000 2,999,000 64..Savannah........... 280  1,907867 
82..Lockport.......... 585,600 1,172,948 80..Augusta............ 627,400 1,807,314 
109. Hempsted ......... 131,000 " 78..Mobile ............ 1,193.475 1,879,986 
59.. Yonkers. .......... 975,500  B,615,000 17..New Orleans....... 2,698,746 10,926,135 
60..Aaburn........ «.. 1,044,268 8 0 73..Memphts........... 790,200 =: 1,671,498 
93..Flushing............ 386,800 651,600 67..Nashville.......... 1,454,000 1857,540 
94..Cortland. .......... 887, 595,540 9..San Franciseo...... 2.221.300 19,318,714 
6...Newark........... 11,926,540 22,647,497 65. . Sacramento City.... 598.740 —_ 1,888,068 
ee eer $417,129,234 $874,984,827 





* The entire county included, except for population. 
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The best evidence that ean be furnished of the prosperity of the Eastern 
manufacturing companies during the year just closed, is the amount of their 
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8:—PROSPECTS OF NEW ENGLAND FACTORIES. 
AEAVY DIVIDENDS, 


dividends, some of which will be found below: 


Capital Div. Per. ct. 
Androscoggin Mills,..........0.6s00% ++ «+ $1,000,000 40 
Fn can OY POT OTT TEER CE Ee ee 600,000 25 
Fe era ome ee 1,500,000 10 
Mabe Slates sv ei k. eh eds awkdnsae adaerin 1,000,000 35 
COO ao 5. nce abd pain diene ans > «dee Sheen 420,000 50 
Ne TNE 6 osicis s 0-0 dca Kab anes'ewneeee 300,000 10 
SPOS BAI, aan ose cc sexccegpeaneod ees 1,700,000 3 
PROG 5s sak « sme tas cpabd tas nena 600,000 15 
Gel Dee. din loc cease eebhecscavsouns 1,500,000 5 
Hill, Lewiston, Maine. ..........eeeeeeeees 700,000 15 
PURI dc, 5 haces ccdctoctbes quae 1,200,000 5 
Jackson, Nashua, N. H............eeeeeees - 700,000 20 
te Peererererer Ses rr ert 225,000 30 
Lowell Bleachery. ......6..22+00+ ceseeess 300,000 10 
Manchester Print Works. .......... 000+ e006 1,800,000 16 
Merchants’ Woolen Company............... 700,000 7 
ee erin Senn eee 2,500,000 23 
PO ok awsecctndesaee ven tapeupi - 750,000 17 
SN i did« cu « psintn» die etncbnbens sarees 1,000,000 35 
Naumkeag Cotton,..........--+e0ee- *.... 1,200,000 10 
Welt Mameet. WW: .<<..:. cctkdaccecass 420,000 93 
NG Mich a c's sé iv ome curkia din'e 64a ae SMa eee 2,600,000 24 
Salsbury Mills. ...........ecee0s0- .- «ae 1,000,000 23 
SSI ART ee repre re ce adaieies 600,000 10 
SE I sb oso 0 co Sob kw sb the sb Oe Keene 1,250,900 10 
Washington Mills. ...............+0+++05++. 1,250,000 18 


Some of the companies made up their dividends upon the shares, ranging 
from sixty to one hundred dollars per share. 
the most profitable one known in the history of the New En 
$8,000,000 will be paid for dividends in the city of Boston a 


. 


4.—PORK PACKING IN THE WEST. 


The Cincinnati Price Current gives a detailed statement of the progress of 
Pork packing in the West, from which we extract the following: 








RECAPITULATION. 
JOWS 660. . ccse ede «++ 9,000 26,900 64,766 
BONES. 0s Ub SSS ves 30,600 81,350 166,655 
tC OPS 25,663 36,538 59,710 
mesa TL OPTI 52,508 62,188 93,380 
Miss0Grl «so eee 0s se 0% 83.900 111,300 190,093 
201,661 $18,226 574,506 


Now, by adding the probable packing at Louisville, this city and Chicago to 
the above estimate for this season, and the total packing at the places given, last 
season, there will be furnished a pretty accurate basis upon which to make an 
estimate of the final result - 





Itis stated that the year has been 
land States. Over 


I 


one, 
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Total packed 1864-5. 
Estimated packing at the places given above, this season 318,226 574,506 





PEER, so on oo a0 sce. 0 00.de aye ah Chunnane en eeeeee - 100,000 92,409 
SPU so vccbs win 3 BS bid cop oweaweeee SED eg ae 875,000 350,600 
NEN: SHAT n'c. cc cnscesdpances suwebas shVmbp eee _ 850,000 750,147 
1,148,226 1,767,662 

1,148,226 

‘ Defickt this yOGRi 6. cecedekee secs cccscbebecsrs 624,436 


This is equal to over 35 per cent. There is nothing to lead us to suppose that 
there will be any increasé or decrease at the places yet to hear from, to essen- 
tially change this ratio, and if this will not vary, ther the whole number packed 
will hardly exceed 1,600,000 hogs, There will be an increase in their weight, 
however, equal to 20 per cent., we think, which would make the crop equal to 
about 1,800,000 hogs. The final result may reduce the deficiency from this esti- 
mate, but it seems to us now pretty clearly, that the crop in pounds will not 
exceed two million hogs of the same average of that of 1864-6, 
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1.—SUGAR BEET AND BEET SUGAR, NO. II. 


BY JOHN RHUM. 

Havine tried to direct, in my first article, the attention of the public to the 
industry of making sugar from beets, let me now give some details in regard 
to my subject which will prove of interest for the farmer, as well as for the 
enterprising men of all classes, . 


Choice of the Soil, 

Experience has taught that sandy clay soil or a good second-class soil, with 
porous underground, give the most favorable results in raising the sugar-beets ; 
results favorable as well in quality as in quantity. Too heavy soil, particularly 
if wet, is by no means beneficial for the beet. It acquires great weight 
in such soil, but in proportion to its sugar contents, such a multitude of water 
and other foreign substances, that its application is not profitable for the manu- 
facture of sugar. New land ought to be avoided entirely; and “ glover” or 
“lucerne” are better asa preceding crop than corn or “small grains.” Asa 
general rule, it may be stated that “ the lighter the soil the better the beet for 
sugar manufacture.” 

It is self-understood that the soil has to be in the best possible state of eul- 
ture in order to produce the necessary quality. Experiments made at various 
times have proved that “ marl” is very favorable. The “situation” of the soil 
has merely influence upon the quality of the beet as far as concerns the “more 
dry” or “ more wet” condition of the same. Wet, low situated spots, swamps 
and morasses, have to be carefully avoided. The geographical situations, in 
certain limits, has, according to good authorities on the subject, no influence on 
the quantity of sugar substance. 

For beets raised in the south of France, in the north of Russia, in warm 
Hungary, in moderate Germany, and in cold Scandinavia, show, under other- 
wise equal conditions, no difference in regard to their sugar contents, Heat 
and sunshine, it seems, do not exercise as much influence as one could expect ; 
for it has been proved that in Germany, where the beet does not ripen before 
the latter part of October, which month is rather cool in that country, the 
sugar contents increase rapidly during that month; further, the head of the 
beet which is most exposed to sunshine contains less sugar substance than any 
other part. Much rain, however, is decidedly unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of sugar in the beet ially so during the ripening time ; as thereby 
the water in it is considerably increased, 
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Plowing the Soil, 

As the beet in regard to its form belongs to those roots which grow into 
the ground perpendicularly, and as it is of great importance that the main 
stem should not grow in many small branches, but in one single root, and as 
the head which grows out of the ground has not only not the requisite sugar 
contents, but also contains foreign substances of disadvantageous influence in 
the production of sugar, therefore it is to be observed that the land be plowed 
quite deep, in order that the root may have full chance to develop itself in a 
perpendicular direction. f 

Influence of Manuring. , 

That too many salts may not acerue by which the sugar substance could be 
diminished it is necessary to care for a fit choice of the dung. 

It is generally understood that the refuse from the beet sugar factory is the 
best dung for the beet. Horse and sheep dung are disadvantageous, as the 
increase the nitrogenous substances of the beet to euch a degree as to afterwards 
prove destructive to the juice, especially under the influence of higher tem- 
perature. The best artificial manures are “pulverized bones” and “ ground 
oil cake.’ Fresh manure does not hurt, but should be avoided if other can be 
procured, . 

; Influence of the size on the sugar contents, 

The size of the beet is in strict connection with its sagar contents, “With 
the increase of the weight the sugar contents diminish in proportion.” This 
rule may be considered as general. Dr. Schwarz, from Brunswick, examined 
in September, 1855, which year was very favorable for all kinds of experi- 
ments with beets, twelve beets from various fields, 

Of these 3, weighing up to 1 pound, gave 14.1 sugar. 

4, “ “ 14 “ “ 11.7 “ 
5, “ “ 24 “ “ 9.7 “ 

So it may be seen that larger beets contain more water and other foreign 

substances, proportion to sugar, than smaller ones do. 


Chemical contents of the Beet are, 
Water. 
stallizable Sugar. 

. Cellular tissue. 
. Albumen and other nitrogenous combinations. 
Pectine. 
Gum. 
. Vegetable fat, 
. ‘f Salts” of alkali, natron, iron-oxide, lime, magnesia, with the “ acids” 
of coal, salt, sulphur, saltpeter, phosphor, apple, clover and gollet. 

9. A substance of peculiar acid taste. 

On an average the beet contains 80 per cent. of water and 10 to 13 of sugar, 


90 I $0 po 


2.—AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


Tue progress in agricultural machinery since the war has been extraordinary, 
and there are thousands of things which we of the South must learn in regard 
to such machinery, now that the scarcity of labor is so great. We must learn to 
economise in its use, as our neighbors do. We must constantly be on the 
watch for new improvements and new implements, We must take the egricul- 
tural papers and examine the lists of the Agreultural Machinists. One of these 
lists is before us. It is a pamphlet of some hundred pages, abounding in draw- 
ings and illustrations. Nothing seems to be wanting. It is issued by the great 
agricultural warehouse of R. H. Allen & Co., New York, well known to the 
South. Here we have designs of bark mills and beehives, brick machines, 
boilers, cane mills, cob crushers, corn mills, planters afid shellers; cotton cul- 
tivators, gins and harrows, engines, cotton gins and_ mills of every sort, mow- 
ing machines, plows, pumps, reaping machines, eugar machinery, threshers, 
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etc., and the list embraces everything. The catalogue contains full descriptions 

of all these implements, In the seed and fertilizer department nothing is 

wanting. It is curious to examine euch establishments, They are, as it were, 

great branches of the patent office. The productive power of the South can 

he doubied if we will resort to labor-saving machinery. It is an age of pro- 

oo The press of the South will do well to keep advised of what is being 
one in Agricultura] Machinery. 


8.—THE GREAT COTTON QUESTION. 


FACTS AND FIGURES REGARDING THE CROP For 1866—THE PRODUCTIVE POWER OF 
THE SOUTH——HOW MUCH COTTON CAN BE RAISED—SPECULATIONS AS TO PROBABLE 
PRICES,* 


Cotton has become a word to conjure with. Plutus whispers it on ’Change, 
and the whole commercial world becomes excited. Many there are who think’ 
of nothing else, speculate in nothing else, love nothing else. They talk of the 
fleecy fabric when awake, dream of it when asleep, turn it now into greenbacks, 
now into gold, and now build with it all sorts of castles in the air. The cotton 
crop of 1860 was 5,386,897 bales, of which about one-fourth was consumed in 
this country, leaving the balance, worth at the old ante bellum price about one 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars, to take the place of specie in our foreign 
exchange. It is not wonderful then, that cotton is regarded as a product of 
great importance, and that in the future, as in the past, it is expected to occupy 
a prominent position in our industrial and commercial statistics, 

uch speculation exists as to the probable crop of 1866. Some look for a 
crop of three millions of bales, while others again are far more moderate in 
their estimate, placing the prospective crop at a million or a million and a half. 
These differences of opinion arise from the different views entertained touching 
the productive value of free and slave labor. Some think that the freedman 
will be more effective than the slave as an agricultural producer, whilst others 
imagine that he will be almost worthless, 

On this subject we have been fayored with some calculations, made by a keen 
statistical friend of ours, which we think are well worthy of being seriously 
pondered. The data cannot certainly be questioned, and all of our readers are 
at liberty to judge for themselves of the conclusions arrived at. If the figures 
and deductions which we are about to offer tend in any manner to harmonize 
commerce, and check the wild mania of hazardous speculation, our aim will 
be accomplished. 

Numerous correspondents, who appear to be interested in lowering the price 
of cotton now held by the producers of the South, coolly state thal a// the 
negroes have gone to work with energy, and that consequently the cotton crop 
of the present year cannot be less than 2,500,000 or 3,000,000 bales. Persons 
who make such statements cannot have visited the outskirts of this and other 
Southern cities, where negroes by thousands congregate, and are living in com- 
parative idleness and destitution. There are in this city at present not less than 
75,000 negro men and women, who have drifted hither from the rural districts 
in order to enjoy the imaginary ease and pleasure of city life, A similar story may 
be told of every city and town from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, and the 
total number thus drawn away from agricultural employments is indeed enor- 
mous. 

According to our friend’s statistical table there were about 4,000,000 slaves 

sin the South at the commencement of the war, It was the custom, in ancient 
times, to estimate one-tenth of every nation or tribe as warriors, or persons 
capable of ing arms. Taking this as a basis of calculation, there were, 
at the beginning of the’war, 400,000 negro men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years, Of that number, 200,000 entered the army of the United 
States, but the sword and disease reduced their ranks to 100,000. Since the 


* The above article, taken from the New Orleans 7imes, arrives at the same results that 
we did in the March Number by a different process of reasoning.—Eprror, 


VOL. 1L.—NO. IV. 
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close of the war many of thee have been disbanded and gone to the North and 
West. The venaateaiee are in the army still. Of the 200,000 who did not 
enlist, some perished in the Confederate service while engaged in erecting forts 
and digging trenches; 100,000 are now to be found in towns and villages 
throughout the South, employed on board of steamboats, in hotels, or playing 
the part of independent freedmen. Of the balance, 25,000 removed into the 
States where cotton is not produced, and 75,000 remained at home on the old 
plantations, and most of them may now be found in the field at work. 

Turning to the opposite sex, we find 400,000 between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years. And how shall we account for them? Go, ink sheddin 
Bohemian, to the coast of Carolina and Georgia. Follow the train of Genera 
Sherman’s grand march from the sea to Atlanta. Go to Mobile, Nashville, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Savannah, Jackson, Baton Rouge, Monroe, Shreveport, 
Alexandria and this city. Visit the graveyards in our towns and villages, and 
ask who sleep there. It will be easy to account for the disappearance of 
100,000 negro women—poor, ignorant creatures, who left their homes to follow 
triumphant armies, but perished of cold, hunger and fatigue ere the bliss of 
freedom became theirs. We are speaking now of grownup women. The 
children who followed them fell by the wayside, and slumber in unmarked, un- 
consecrated graves. To seek guarantees for their promised freedom, 25,000 
have gone North, East and West, and 125,000 are about towns, cities and vil- 
lages, washing, cooking, or peer | far less creditable occupations. This 
would leave 150,000 effective female laborers in the rural districts. Of boys 
and girls, between the ages of ten and eighteen Pirmon there are, perhaps, 
120,000, half of whom are either employed or are loitering about towns and 
villages. We have, therefore, of psa e cotton raisers: 





a Are PP Bee gop 5 > Ga 15,000 
Neyo Wome... ig bic g's dé Scgectacet epee 150,000 
Negro boys and girls... .........6... 0005 60,000 

Tete... . i. see. HAS 285,000 


We must now take into consideration the number of white persons who will 
devote their attention to cotton raising. In the cotton States there were about 
250,000 white men at the commencement of the war, who, if so inclined, might 
have devoted their attention to the raising of cotton, Of this number 100,000 
have been killed or disabled dur the war, but their places have, to some 
extent, been supplied by the gro of boys. We think that it would be a 
large estimate to allow 200,000 white laborers for the cotton fields during the 
present season. If so, we have a total effective force of 485,000 cotton raisers. 

The next question is—how much cotton can we reasonably expect to be raised 
per hand? Statistics show that ia 1840, with a force of 600,000 laborers, our 
crop was 1,800,000 bales, or three bales per hand. When the laboring force 
doubled between 1850 and 1860, the crop proved to be 4,500,000 bales, equal to 
three and three-quarter bales per hand. What, then, shall be our estimate for 
the present year?) We must remember that there is a scarcity of stock and 
agricultural implements; that fences, gin-houses and habitations need repair ; 
that food must be provided; that much of the rich cotton lands along the 
Mississippi are not yet redeemed from overflow by the rebuilding of broken 
levees. Our dependence for a crop must rest chiefly uyon the highland farms, 
which are far less productive than those of the lowlands. All things consi- 
dered, we cannot expect more than three bales per hand, which would yield . 
1,440,000 bales in Now, if it be contended that this estimate is below the 
mark, the reader will please remember that we have made no galculation for 
the labor which must necessarily be devoted to other eraps—sugé®, tobacco and 
rice, for instance—nor of that which will be turned to mechanics and stock- 
raising. These employments will certainly absorb all that remains of the 
ae laboring power which the Southern States can at present boast. 

ith all these facts before us, it would be vain to expect a cotton crop of more 
than a million and a-half of bales. 
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Let not the commercial and manufacturing world be deceived by the loose 
calculations of Freedmen’s Bureaus or interested speculators. Nor will it do to 
base an argument on the amount on hand at the close of the war—that was 
made up from the savings and hidings during five long years from the torch- 
man and the plunderer. The few bales that the planter now has he should not 
sacrifice at existing rates. He need not be frightened by a nightmare crop of 
three million bales. No such crop will be produced either this year or next. 
What will be raised in 1868 we will not pretend to say. It is enough at pre- 
sent to know that we cannot raise a erop exceeding 1,500,000 bales this year ; 
and as the demand for our staple will be much greater than the supply, the 
price will assuredly advance. We stake our professional reputation on the 
correctness of our general conclusions in the premises, 


4.—THE COMING COTTON CROP. 


Much has been said and written respecting the amount of cotton that would 
be produced in the United States the present year. Some writers have put it 
as high as two-thirds of a crop, while others have contented themselves with 
half a crop. Our estimate is is 1,260,000 to 1,500,000 bales—what we term a 
little over the fourth of a crep—the fourth of the crop of 1861, which we set 
bat at 4,800,000 bales. This is a high figure, and may possibly be over the 
mar 

In proof of the corrections of our estimate, we will state a few incontestible 
facts. Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, West Tennessee and Alabama, have 
been the great cotton producing regions. They have been relied on for over 
three millions of the crop. What is their condition now? In the rich and pro- 
ductive territories of Louisiana, Mississippi, West Tennessee and the valley of 
the Tennessee in North Alabama, what of African labor was left by the Federal 
army is completely demoraliged, and is composed of the old, infirm and women 
and children. The larger half of the labor that cultivated the crop of 1860-61 
are absent. Some are dead, some are in the army and many have congregated 
- ‘mg towns and cities, seeking employment more agreeable to them than field 

r. 

In south Alabama, it is thought, African labor is in better trim. There, the 
absent from field labor are not so numerous, but from the best information 
we can gather from the productive sections of South Alabama, African labor 
is much demoralized, and those who have contracted for plantatign service, can- 
not be relied upon for more than half the service they did perform while in 
slavery. Even there, one-fourth to one-third of the laborers. are absent from 
plantation service. 

In Georgia, we are satisfied not more than the third of the crop of 1861 
can be relied on, Planters will make an effort, and possibly a large surface will 
be planted with cotton, but we believe the labor cannot be relied on in the crisis 
of the crop, and as a consequence, grass will become master of the situation, and 
much will have to be abandoned. 

In South Carolina, as also in Georgia, the valuable Sea Island lands are in pos- 
sion of the negroes, aud but little ean be expected from that quarter, In the in- 
terior of South Carolina, African labor has been greatly demoralized by the pres- 
ence of negro troops; so much so, that but little labor will be got out of those 
even who contract, and but little cotton can be looked for from that State. 

These are facts well known to all who are acquainted with the condition in 
which the war had left the cotton region, and the disposition of the negro as a 
reliable laborer under the present system. 

We have been induced to write this article from having seen numerous specu- 
lative opinions sent abroad by correspondents and commercial firms, whose opin- 
ions heretofore were entitled to credit, but whose present want of knowledge of 
the “ situation,” totally unfits them to be reliable adyisers. When the planter 
could eontrol the labor at command, he knew precisely how many acres of land 
he could plant and successfully cultivate, and it was an easy matter to estimate 
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from former data—the seasons being equal—within a few thousand bales of the 
amount of cotton that would be produced. 

Such is not the case under the changed labor system. We are satisfied that 
not only the prospective crop has been largely over-estimated, but that the stock 
of old cotton on hand in this country has also been over-estimated. These are 
matters of serious import to our people in a pecuniary point. Ever since the 
erroneous estimates have been going forward, cotton has manifested a downward 
tendency abroad, and many on this side of the water have sustained heavy _ 
losses. We do not charge any one with having intentionally misrepresented in 
this matter—we have more charity for them. But we do them with ignor- 
ance of the true state of the situation.—From the Columbus ( Ga.) Sun. 


5.—FENCES AND OUT-BUILDINGS AT THE SOUTH. 


The march of invading armies and the havoc of war, have made sad work 
among the plantations of the South. Whole regions have been devastated and 
the necessity for fences and buildings is felt everywhere, and a great practical 
drawback results from the scarcity of lumber. Cannot this be cured by the en- 
terprise of our large planters, who will intfoduce portable saw-mills, and thus 
greatly aid in the restoration of our agriculture. nsidering the cheapness of 
these machines, it is marvellous that so few of them are in operation among us. 
A thousand dollars and even less, will purchase one of sufficient capacity for a 
large estate. Among the best known of these machines, is that which is manu- 
factured by the house of Geo. Page and Company, of Baltimore. With their mill 
and horse power, lumber can be cut in sufficient quantities for the largest farm, 
and at times when horses and hands are unemployed. One thousand to fifteen 
hundred feet can be cut per day, leaving the horse power, disposable for other 
farm work. The South must wake up to the importance of Ebersving ma- 
chines, They will redeem her. 
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1—SYSTEM PROPOSED BY GENERAL BANKS. 


Tue year before the close of the war, General Banks, of Massachusetts, having 
command in L@bisiana, set on foot a system for the regulation of the freedmen 
of the State, which is very elaborate, and has the merit of being the result of 
frequent communications between the planters and himself. e system too 
met the yp retiog of the rabid advocates of Emancipation at all hazards, and is 
worthy of study and preservation. Although it very soon fell to the ground, 
there are points in it that will have value even now in all the States: 


General Orders, No. 23. 

The following general regulations are published for the information and gov- 
ernment of all interested in the subject of compensated plantation labor, public 
or private, during the present year, and in continuation of the system established 
January 30, 1863: : 

I. The enlistment of soldiers from plaatations under cultivation in this depart- 
ment, having been suspended by order of the Government, will not be resumed 
except upon direction of the same high authority, 

Il. The Provost Marshal General is instructed to provide for the division of 
parishes into police and school districts, and to organize, from invalid soldiers, 
a competent police force for the preservation of order. 

III. Provision will be made for the establishment of a sufficient number of 
schools, one at least for each of the police and school districts, for the instruc- 
tion of colored children under twelve years of age, which, when established, 
will be placed under the direction of the Superintendent of Public Education. 
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IV. Soldiers will not be allowed to visit plantations without the written con- 
sent of the commanding officer of the regiment or post to which they are at- 
tached, and never with arms, except when on duty, acéompanied by an officer. 

V. Plantation hands will not be allowed to pass from one place to another 
except under such regulations as may be established by the Provost Marshal of 
the parish. 

VL. Flogging and other cruel or unusual punishments are interdicted. 

VII. Planters will be required, as early as practicable after the publication of 
these regulations, to make a roll of persons employed upon their estates, and to — 
transmit the same to the Provost Marshal of the parish. In the employment of 
hands, the unity of families will be secured as far as possible. 

VIII. All questions between the employer and the employed, until other tri- 
bunals are established, will be decided by the Provost Marshial of the parish. 

IX. Sick and disabled persons will be provided for upon the plantations to 
which they yay except such as may be received in establishments provided 
for them by the Government, of which one will be established at Algiers and 
one at Baton Rouge. 

X. The unauthorized purchase of clothing, or other property, from laborers, 
will be punished by fine and imprisonment. The sale of whiskey, or other in- 
toxicating drinks, to them, or to other persons, except under regulations estab- 
lished by the Provost Marshal General, will be followed by the severest punish- 
ment. 

XI. The possession of arms, or concealed or dangerous weapons, without au- 
thority, will be punished by fine and imprisonment. 

XII. Laborers shall render to their employer, between daylight and dark, ten 
hours in summer and nine hours in winter, of respectful, honest, faithful labor, 
and receive therefor, in addition to just treatment, healthy rations, comfortable 
clothing, quarters, fuel, medical attendance, and instruction for children, wages 
per month as follows, payment of one half of which, at least, shall be reserved 
until the end of the year: 


For first class hands. ...sssse ness ceesecccees $8 00 per month. 
For second class hands. ...........--.2+.005 6 00 do. 
For third class hands... . oi secccecs cece canes 5 00 do, 
For fourth class hands........6...0..205-0- 8 00 do. 


Engineers and foremen, when faithful in the discharge of their Quties, will be 
paid $2 per month extra. This schedule of wages may he commuted, by con- 
sent of both parties, at the rate of one fourteenth part of the net proceeds of the 
crop, to be determined and paid at the end of the year. Wages will be deducted 
in case of sickness, and rations, also, when sickness is feigned. Indolence, inso- 
lence, disobedience of orders, and crime, will be suppressed by forfeiture of pay, 
and such punishments as are provided for similar offences by Army Regulations. 
Sunday work will be avoided when practicable, but when necessary, will be 
considered as extra labor, and paid at the rate specified herein. 

XIIL. Laborers will be permitted to choose their employers, but when the 
agreement is made, they will be held to their engagement for the year, under 
the protection of the Government. In cases of attempted imposition, by feign- 
ing sickness, or stubborn refusal of duty, they will be turned over to the Provost 
Marshal of the parish, for labor upon the public works, without pay. 

XIV. Laborers will be permitted to cultivate land on private account, as 
follows: 

First and second class hands, with families, one acre each. 

First and second class hands, without families, one-half acre each. 

Second and third class hands, with families, one-half acre each. 

Second and third class hands, without families, one-quarter acre each, 


To be increased for good conduct at the discretion of the employer, The en- 
couragement of independent industry will strengthen all the advantages which 
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capital derives from labor, and enable the laborer to take care of himself and 
prepare for the time when he can render so much labor for so much money, 
which is the great end to be attained. No exemption will be made in this ap- 
portionment, except upon imperative reasons, and it is desirable that for good 
conduct the quantity be increased until faithful hands can be allowed to culti- 
vate extensive tracts, returning to the owner an equivalent of. product for rent 
of soil. 

XV. To protect the laborer from possible imposition, no commutation of his 
supplies will be allowed, except in clothing, which may be commuted at the rate 
of $3 per month for first-class hands, and in similar proportion for other classes. 
The crops will stand pledged, wherever found, for the wages of labor. 


XVI. It is advised, as far as practicable, that employers provide for the cur- 
rent wants of their bands, by perquisites for extra labor, or by appropriation of 
land for share cultivation; to discourage monthly payments so far as it can be 
done without discontent, and to reserve till the full harvest the yearly wages. 

XVII. A Free Labor Bank will be established for the safe deposit of all accu- 
mulation of wages and other savings; and in order to avoid a possible wrong to 
depositors, by official defalcation, authority will be asked to connect the bank 
with the Treasury of the United States in this department. 

XVIII. The transportation of negro families to other countries will not be ap- 
proved. All propositions for this privilege have been declined, and application 
has been made to other departments for surplus negro families for service in this 
department. 

XIX. The last year’s rience shows that the planter and the negro com- 
prehend the revolution. The overseer, having little interest in capital, and less 
a with labor, dislikes the trouble of thinking, and di its the notion 
that anything new has occurred. He is a relic of the past, and adheres to its 
customs. His stubborn refusal to comprehend the condition of things, occa- 
sioned most of the embarrassments of the t year. Where such incompre- 
hension is chronic, reduced wages, diminished rations, and the mild punishments 
imposed by the army and navy, will do good. 

XX. These regulations are based upon the assumption that labor is a public 
duty, and idleness and vagrancy a crime. No civil or military officer of the 
Government is exempt from the operation of this universal rule. Every en- 
lightened community has enforced it upon all classes of people by the severest 
penalties. It is especially necessary in agricultural pursuits. That portion of 
the people identified with the cultivation of the soul, however changed in condi- 
tion, by the revolution through which we are passing, is not relieved from the 
necessity of toil, which is the condition of existence with all the children of God. 
The revolution has altered its tenure, but not its law. This universal law of 
labor will be enforced upon just terms by the Government, under whose protec- 
tion the laborer rests secure in his rights. Indolence, disorder and crime, will 
be suppressed. Having exercised the highest right in the choice and place of 
employment, he must be held to the fulfilment of his engagements, until released 
therefrom by the Government. The several Proyost Marshals are hereby in- 
vested with plenary powers upon all matters connected with labor, subject to 
the approval of the Provost Marshal General, and the Commanding Officer of 
the Department. The most faithful and discreet officers will be selected for this 
duty, and the largest force consistent with the public service detailed for their 
assistance, 

XXI. Employers, and especially overseers, are notified that undue influence 
used to move the Marshal from his just balance between the parties represent- 
ing labor and capital, will result in immedate change of officers, and thus defeat 
that regular and stable system upon which the interests cf all parties depend. 


XXII. Successful industry is especially necessary at the present time, when 
large public debts and onerous taxes are imposed to maintain and protect the 
liberties of the people and the integrity of the Union. All officers, civil or mil- 
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itary, and all classes of citizens who assist in extending the profits of labor, and 

# increasing the product. of the soil, upon which, in the end, all national prosper- 
ity and power depends, will render to the Government a service as great as that 
derived from the terrible sacrifices of battle. It is npon such consideration only 
that the planter is entitled to favor. The Government has accorded to him, in 
a period of anarchy, a release from the disorders resulting mainly from insen- 
sate and mad resistance to sensible reforms, which can neyer be rejected with- 
out revolution, and the criminal surrender of his interests and power to erazy 
politicians, who thought by metaphysical abstractions to circumvent the laws 
of God. It has restored to him, in improved rather than impaired condition, 
his due privileges, at a moment when, by his own acts, the very soil was washed 
from beneath his feet. 

XXIII. A more majestic and wise clemency human history does not exhibit. 
The liberal and just conditions that attend it cannot be disregarded. It protects 
labor by enforcing the performance of its duty, and it will assist capital by com- 
palling just ceatetbutinns to the demands of the Government. Those who pro- 
ess allegiance to other Governments, will be required, as the condition of resi- 
dence in this State, to acquiesce, without reservation, in the demands presented 
by Government as a basis of permanent peace. The non-cultivation of the soil, 
without just reason, will be followed by temporary forfeiture to those who will 
secure its improvement. Those who have exercised, or are entitled to the rights 
of citizens of the United States, will be required to nee gis in the measures 
necessary for the re-establishment of civil government. War can never cease 
except as civil governments crush out contest, and secure the supremacy of 
moral over physical power. The yellow harvest must wave over the crimson 
field of blood, and the representatives of the people displace the agents of parely 
military power. . 

XXIV. It is therefore a solemn duty resting upon all persons to assist in the 
earliest possible restoration of civil government. Let them participate in the 
measures suggested for this purpose. inion is free and candidates are nu- 
merous. Open hostility cannot be permitted. Indifference will be treated as 
crime, and faction as treason, Men who refuse to defend their country with the 
ballot box or cartridge box, have no just claim to the benefits of liberty regulated 
by law. All people not exempt by the law of nations, who seek the protection 
of the Government, are called upon to take the oath of allegiance in such form 
as may be prescribed, sacrificing to the public good, and the restoration of pub- 
lic peace, whatever scruples may be suggested by incidental considerations. 
The oathof allegiance, administered and received in good faith, is the test of 
unconditional fealty to the Government and all its measures, and cannot be ma- 
terially strengthened or impaired by the language in which it is clothed. 


XXV. The amnesty offered for the past is conditioned upon an unreserved loy- 
alty for the future, and this condition will be enforced with an iron hand. Who- 
ever is indifferent or hostile, must choose between the liberty which foreign 
lands afford, the poverty of the rebel States, and the innumerable and inappre- 
ciable blessings which our Government confers upon its people. 

May God preserve the Union of the States. 

By order of MAJOR-GENERAL BANKS. 


Georcre B, Drake, A. A. General, 


2.—GENERAL GRANT'S VIEW OF THE SUUTHERN SITUATION. 


In answer to the senseless clamor of those who maintain that order has not 
been restored at the South, and that military rule and Freedmen’s bureaus are 
necessary, the recent able letter from General Grant to President Johnson is 
conclusive, and it is on that account worthy of preservation. Our space admits 
of but a short extract : 

“T am satisfied that the mass of the thinking men of the South accept the 
present situation of affairs in good faith, The questions which have heretofore 
divided the sentiments of the people of the two sections—slavery and State 
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rights, or the right of a State to secede from the Union—they regard as having i 


been settled forever by the highest tribupal ree) that man can resort to. 
was pleased to learn from the leading men whom I met that they not only ac- 
cepted the decision arrived at as final, but that now the smoke of battle has 
cleared away and time has heen given for reflection, that this decision has been 
a fortunate one for the whole country, they receiving the like benefits from it 
with those who opposed them in the field and in the cause, 

“ Four — of war, during which law was executed only at the point of the 
bayonet throughout the States in rebellion, have left the people, ibly, in a 
condition not to yield that ready obedience to civil authority the American peo- 
ple have generally been in the habit of yielding. This would render the pres- 
ence of small garrisons throughout those States necessary until such time as 
labor returns to its proper channel and civilauthority is fully established. I 
do not meet any one, either those holding places under the Government or citi- 
zens of the United States, who think it practicable to withdraw the military 
from the South at present. The white and the black mutually require the pro- 
tection of the General Government. 

There is sueh universal acquiescence in the authority of the General Govern- 
ment throughout the portions of the country visited by me, that the mere pres- 
ence of a military force, without regard to numbers, is sufficient to maintain 
order. The goot of the country, and economy, require that the force kept in 
the interior, where there are many .freedmen (elsewhere in the Southern States, 
than at forts upon the sea-coast, no force is necessary), should all be white 
troops. The reasons for this are obvious, without mentioning any of them. 
The presence of black troops, lately slaves, demoralizes labor, both by their ad- 
vice and by furnishing in their camps a resort for the freedmen for long dis- 
tances around, White troops generally excite no opposition, and therefore a 
small number of them can maintain order in a given district. Colored troops 
must be kept in bodies sufficient to defend themselves, It is not the thinking 
men who would use violence towards any class of troops sent among them by 
the General Government, but the ignorant in some places might; and the late 
slave seems to be imbued with the idea that the property of his late master 
should by right belong to him—at least should have no protection from the col- 
ored soldiers. There is danger of collisions being brought on by such causes. 

“My observations lead me to the conclusion that the citizens of the Southern 
States are anxious to return to self government within the Union as soon as pos- 
sible; that whilst reconstructing, they want and require protection from the 
Government ; that they are in earnest in wishing to do what they think is re- 
quired by the Government—not humiliating to them as citizens—and that if 
such a course was pointed ditt, they would pursue it in good faith.” 


6.—THE FREEDMEN ON THE SEA ISLANDS OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


A series of admirable letters have recen‘ly been written to the Superintendent 
of the Freedman’s Bureau, by Wm. H. Trescott and John Townsend, Esqrs., of 
South Carolina. In these letters the frightful condition of things is faithfully 
depicted, and the Bureau implored to change its course of action, and accommo- 
date it to the policy and plans of the President. 

Mr. Townsend says: “ Is this thriftless and reckless waste of their rt 
calculated to conciliate the good will of the white population towards the freed. 
men? Or can this vagrancy, accompanied, as it must necessarily be, by idleness 
and waste of time, lead to anything else than want and starvation ; and these 
again to robberies, crime, and violation of the public peace? How fearful, then, 
must be the ho an «| of those who, being entrusted with the management 
of the /abor of the country, upon which depends the sustenance of the population, 
nevertheless, inaugurate (or, perhaps, only it), a system of measures which 
make that labor utterly worthless, and which must lead to crimes and disorders 
in society, fearful to think of If these evils be traced, link by link, to the 
originating main cause, they will be found to arise in the confident expectation 
which every negro now cherishes, of “ getting his share of the lands,” as they 
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are in the practice of expressing themselves ; and he thinks himself justified in 
that belief, by perceiving that there is now no discipline exercised over him— 
no restraints upon vagrancy; but that every one can ramble from his former 
home, without any ostensible business or employment ; enter upon the lands of 
other people on the seaboard, during the temporary absence of the rightful owners, 
and take possession of such portions of them as he may fancy, whilst the Freed. 
men’s Bureau remains passively by, doing nothing to prevent it; but, on the 
contrary, much to encourage it, by the impediments which it allows to be thrown 
in the way of the rightful owner in recovering his property. 

“Tf, then, robberies and crime shall grow up out of -famine and starvation; if 
these be owing to the worthlessness or want of labor, arising out of the refusal of 
the negroes to enter into any contracts for work; and if this refusal is based 
upon expectations to obtain lands, engendered by the action of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau on the seacoast, then the Guedes of all impartial men will be, that that 
Bureau will be responsible for all the calamities which the want of food, next 
year, shall entail upon the country.” 

Mr. Trescott says: 1. “ As we have said, the conduct of the slaves of the 
South during this war has been wonderful. They have, by their general fidelity, 


- Vindicated the character of their masters by such a demonstration as the ex- 


tremest slaveholder could scarcely have anticipated, and the bitterest abolitionist 
eannot falsify. Their masters feel it, and we say, without fear of contradiction, 
that throughout the length and breadth of the South, there is to-day among the 
former slaveholders a feeling of universal kindness to the new freedmen, and a 
general recognition that if the Government succeeds in converting the former 
slave into my oo thrifty, intelligent and industrious laborer, great as is the boon 
conferred upon him, far greater will that be conferred upon his master. 

2. “ While it is very uncertain whether white labor can be employed in the 
production of Southern staples, it is certain that black can. The immediate 
wants of the South, the high price of cotton, the capability for remunerative 
production still existing in the soil, all combine to secure instant and well-paid 
employment to the freedmen, Already agents from the rich lands of the Missis- 
sippi offer for free black labor such wages as cannot be had elsewhere, except for 
the work of skilled mechanics. And the lands of the South once restored, those 
planters who can recommence, and the Northern capital which will take the 

lace of those entirely ruined, will insure such a return in wages to free black 
bor as will exceed any return of profits under the system of freehold distribu- 
tion, for it excludes the risk of loss and the responsibility of ownership. 

“ The question, then, seems fairly to be this: Having made the former slave 
free, will the Government take the next most obvious and most natural step, and 
using the present. kindliness of feeling in his former master, and the existing 
condition of the agricultural wants and interests of the South, secure him the 
opportunity of becoming a well paid, industrious and independent laborer, or 
will it place him in direct antagonism to all the prejudices and interests of the 
entire Southern people among whom he is to live? For to assign him these 
forty-acre lots, the Government begins by an act of odious spoliation, and puts 
him in a position of direct and bitter hostility to the former owners. 

“In the next place, it puts him in a pusition where the want of capital and 
systematic direction of labor assure the certain deterioration of the soil, the re- 
duction of the means of support, and, by forcing the rivalship of white labor, 
his certain extinction. And lastly, it places him on the seaboard, exactly where 
the commercial wants, the interests, the enterprise of the whole country will 
not allow him to remain. By fraud or force he will be driven away. For let 
us ask, If the Island of Hayti, with its institutions and its population, formed a 
county, we will not say of Virginia or Carolina, but of New York or Ohio, or 
even of Massachusetts, does any one believe that for ten years it would be 
allowed to exist as an obstruction to the magnificent development of those great 
Commonwealths ? Would itnot perish utterly and miserably, or be transferred, 
like the Indian tribes who have cumbered the soil of other states, to its place of 


speedy decay ? 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


1.—SOUTHERN RAILWAY ENTERPRISE, 


We cannot fail to pay a tribute to that fore-sightedness and energy in the 
South which, in the calm following war, is taking hold of railroads with an 
unprecedented vigor, and restoring them and increasing them without a paral- 
lel there. The conduct is one of the first im nee to State and city wealth 
and the general welfare of the region, and is no less important to the whole 
country. It means the rehabilitation of the South, and paves the way te 
those exchanges which both North and South are solicitous for. At the close 
of the war there was not an efficient road between the Potomac and the bay. 
Grant, Thomas and Sherman, had compieted the work which Johnson and 
Beauregard and others began. In some places the track was torn up for a 
short distance; in some tie bridges were burned; in some the rails were 
wrenched away and destroyed for many miles, Since the close of the war 
these roads have been repaired, renewed and enlarged very wonderfully, so 
that they now drain nearly all of the territory originally sapped by them, and 
something more. The Government has lent aid, to be sure, but the credit is. 
chiefly with the South, 

To day a project is under way for building the road from Cincinnati to Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The Chamber of Commerce of the former city agreed to furnish 
$1,000,000, conditioned that Tennessee would find the remainder. The road 
is to be finished in two years, Another road is projected from Kentucky, 
through Memphis, into communication with the Gulf roads, and another between 
Montgomery and Nashville. The road from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Galveston, 
six hundred miles long, is likely to be began before long. Another railway is 
building between Little Rock and Memphis, in which General Sherman wishes 
to employ the force of negro regiments of Arkansas, A read has been begun 
between Alexandria and Fredericksburg, Va., fifty miles long, running nearly to 
Mt. Vernon, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad myers oun | propose building from 
Lynchburg to Danville, Va. Another road will soon be built from Harper’s 
Ferry to Salem, where it. joins the Virginia and Tennessee roads. The Manas- 
sas Road Company is beginning to rebuild its bridges, and the Leesburg road 
is getting ready torun, A new road will soon be finished from Washington to 
Point Lookout. The North Carolina roads are being renewed, and trains will 
soon run from Richmond to Memphis, Charleston is to be connected with the 
Ohio river by the South Carolina road, and the Atlantic and Gulf road is be- 
ing pushed by shipments received at Savannah. The road from Savannah to 
Augusta, via Millens, is due now, but that from Savannah to Macon awaits 
awhile, The Mississippi Central progresses, The Edgefield and Kentucky, 
the Virginia and Tennessee, Mississippi Central and Memphis and Charleston 
roads had $1,075,000 appropriated to them at the last session of the Tennessee 
Legislature. The Iron Mountain road of Missouri, is being repaired, and the 
Vicksburg and Shreveport will soon be running again. The Memphis and 
Ohio road is now running over the Natchez river to Brownsville, in the first 
time for some years. The New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern and the 
Mobile roads are both being pushed forward to completion. 

Here are some pretty practical proofs that the South is se taking hold of 
the most important matters, and that a beginning is being made for the indus- 
try of the future, which is not more a need for the section than it is a value 
to the country. The building of railways is bat one branch of internal im- 
provement. It cannot prosper without publie confidence, They must be well 
convinced of the enduring character of peace, and persuaded of the engrossing 
nature of future business, whe essay these great undertakings while money is 
so searee there, and so many obstacles have to he met, The existing energy 
only shows what we may now look for in the Southern States, and what a 
varied and active business will soon be conducted there. 
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EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANIES. 


We give place cheerfully to the follow- 
ing criticism on the article by George 
Fitzhugh in a late number of the Review, 
entitled “The Uses and Morality of War.” 
“It is from the penof M. A. Richter, Esq., 
author of the Municipalist : 


As there will be forever good and bad 
men, gentlemen and rowdies; so we will 
have good and bad times, peace and war. 
Men are not angels; virtues and vices, 
reason and passion make the species, 
“homo.” Still, as there is no morality in 
vices, and not much of reason in passion, 
there cannot be morality or reason in 
war, generally speaking. Washing- 
ton, a good authority in war-matters, 
depreciated all wars, except for defense. 
Civilization condemns dueling, and all 
violence among individuals, except for 
self protection. We all, however, know 
that, providentially, from evil some good 
may spring up. Therefore a defensive war, 
how much it may be regretted, may be 
far from being an unmitigated evil. On 
this ground the defensive war of the 
thirteen Anglo-American Colonies is ap- 

roved by the world. The very King 
yeorge, who fought it seven years, was 
at last sc much convinced of its un- 
righteousness, that he even indemnified 
them for losses in negro property, a 
most significant fact to be appreciated, 
as a rare act of plain common-sense jus- 
tice, in all times. 

Mr. F. will be so kind as to admit that 
the writer of these lines is not indulging 
in “chimeras,” when he ventures to de- 
fend the cause of peace against his as- 
persions, ¢. g., ‘‘ that over-pacifie individ- 
uals, sects, nations become knavish, cow- 
ardly, mean and contemptible, depraved 
in morals and intellect, and finally the 
the easy prey of more warlike, virtuous 
and intelligent people,—that peace be- 
gets uniyersal, cheating,” ete. Of our 
good people in particular, he says: “All 
education was directed to money making, 
and we had the best fed bodies and the 
worst fed minds of any people in Chris- 
tendom.” 

How is that Mr. F.? Are our churches, 
colleges, schools, literature and arts, a 
total failure; nothing but nurseries of 
coarse materialism or dollarism? No 
doubt that materialism prevails among 
us. Still, this is not a product of peage, but 
the obvious fect of the colonization of 
this country by enterprising adventurous 
Europeans, all eager to make a living and 
a fortune besides, This natural specula- 





| tive spirit has been immensely stimulated 
by the unrestricted industrial liberty 
(nothing to say of political liberty here) 
of such ‘‘ prospecting” men, spread over 
a vast fertile area, inviting to grand 
exploitations, alas! too often at the ex- 
pense of the aboriginal possessors of 
the land. This “‘ master passion” for 
the dollar bas not only “swallowed up 
the rest” as Pope has it, and roused the 
energy of the people to a very high 
itch, but has, under a lax administra- 
ion of the law, also induced them to 
speculate in horrible war. Thus we got 
of late again a four years’ war, of rapine 
and conquest of the worst kind, as the 
official documents prove. And conse- 
quently, the United States have ceased to 
be a free-will confederation, and are now 
a “republic, whole and inseparable,” or 
a new “ military nation,” also proved by 
official documents. 

Peuce is the effect of reason—state— 
law, That among our Free States a four 
years’ war could be waged, so demoral- 
izing and ruinous in its effects; even 
oaens our whole political constitu- 
tional system,—proves, that there was 
no reason, law and statesmanship at 
work. If anything is to be complained 
of the working of peace in this land, it 
would be the loss of reason and states- 
manship, and the creation of savage 
vandalism, and reckless lust. for rapive 
and. dominion. When “noble woman” 
comes forth to relieve the victims of this 
war, does it, on the other hand, not prove, 
that the women did not lose in times of 

religious charitable feeling? Mr. 

. will, after a sober second thought, ad- 
mit, that the eternal wars of the Romans 
ended in imperial power and despotim. 
War always has destroyed the republics. 
Vide the history of Rome, Greece, France, 
Mexico! A republic whole and indivisi- 
ble ¢. ¢., a military democracy, will and 
must end in monarchy, and the sooner 
the better, to check the over-bellicosity 
of war-writers, war-speculators, war-par- 
tizans and war-hero worshippers. 

Prof. Draper tells us in his book on 
our Future, that we got up an “ imperial 

ower.” Well, we got it by war, 4. ¢., 

rute force, and what we get by 
force, we must maintain by force, as 
this sublunarian world goes. If peace 
means rest, sleep, indolence, as Mr. F. 
thinks, then he is entirely mistaken in 
regard to our society, There is never 
peace of this kind, but an eternal, eager, 
restless strife, and battling for wealth 





and influence. Everywhere the prin- 
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cipal effect of industrial and political 
liberty is an ardent love of weaith, offices 
and power, causing a fierce, sometimes 
reckless, but dloodless/ industrial war- 
fare. That’s all right, as the species 
“homo” is. It is prove~bial, that it 
takes three, some say, five “Jews” to 
make one Swiss; that in the United 
States the “Jew” ceases withal!; that 
an Englishman sends his son abroad 
with the advice: “Go my son, make 
money, honestly if you can, but ——make 
money,” and that the Germans say: 
“‘ Steal something to get something, but 
leave every man Gis own.” 

Thrice woe, if, in such a stirring, busy, 
energetically active society, government, 
instead of preserving order, by a 
and firm administration of the law ae it ts 
is indulging in chimeras and ideals, and 
is fostering avarice, sectional hatred, 
rae commotions and war, by meddling 
with private labor, relations and indus- 
trial affairs in general ! 

But enough! We are at peace in. 
Let us be thankful for it, keep it faith- 
fully, make the most of it as intellectual, 
energetic men, and never plead for war. 
Why, by all heaven, make in free socie- 
ety use of bloody savage violence, instead 
of reason and statesmanship? “No po- 
litical change is worth a single drop of 
blood,” so said very wisely Daniel O’Con- 
nel, the great Irish agitator ! 


‘ 


“ Tne camp has had its days of song! 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume, 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long, 
The plow, the anvil and the loom ! 
Oh, not upon our tented fields 
Are freedom's heroes bred alone, 
The training of the workshop _— 
More heroes true than War known! 


“Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May with a heart as valiant, smite, 
As he, who sees a foeman ree 
In blood before his blow of might! 
The skill that conquers and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 
- spring frum courage more sublime 
han that, which make a realm its spoil. 


“ Let labor then look up and see, 

This craft no pith of honor lacks, 
The soldier's rifle yet shall be 

Less honored than the woodman’s axe! 
Let Art his own appointment prize, 

Nor deem that ge or outward height 
Can compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight. 


“ And may the time draw nearer still, 
When men this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will, 
Must all that raises man proceed ; 
Though pride should call out, calling low, 
For us shal! duty make it food 
And from truth to truth shall go, 
Till life and death are understood.” 





MISCELLANIES. 


~ To Harrer & Broruers we are indebt- 
ed for their usual favors : 

1. James Louis Petigru. Thisis a brief 
biographical sketch, beautifully executed, 
from the pen of William J. Grayson. 
Mr. Petigru was for nearly half a century 
regarded to be one of the first jurists in 
South Carolina, and his reputation was, 
in the largest sense, national. Although 
he differed always with the public senti- 
ment of the State, he was esteemed and 
respected by all classes for his social vir- 
tues and personal character. He ear- 
nestly opposed secession. The present 
memoir is made up from the papers of 
Mr. Petigru, and is prefaced with a finely 
engraved steel portrait. 

2. Expeditions to the Zambesi and its 
Tributaries, and the Discovery of the Lakes 
Shirwa and Nyaesa, by David and Charles 
Livingstone, With maps and illustra- 
tions. 

The authors are well known to the lit- 
erary and philanthropic world for their 
valuable explorations into the interior of 
Africa, which have appeared in several 
elaborate volumes. 

The object of this work is to give a 
clear account of the cotintry previously 
unexplored, with its river systems, natu- 
ral productions and capabilities, and to 
make clear the misery caused by the slave 
trade in its inland phases. The authors 
have spent eight years in Africa since the 
preparation of their last work. The 
labors of Livingstone, Barth, Ellis, Bur- 
ton, Reade, Anderson, Speke, Davis, 
Wilson and Du Chaillu have now taken 
away from Africa its title of terra incog- 
nita. The Harpers advertise all of these 
works, 


8. Frederick the Great, by Thomas Car- 
lyle. The sixth volame has at last ap- 
peared, which closes the work. It con- 
tains a very complete index of the whole, 
together with several beautiful maps and 
a steel portrait of Frederick at the age of 
73, mounted on asuperb charger. This vol- 
ume embraces the fifth campaign, which 
closes the seven years war, and exhibits 
the great statesman and warrior im the 
afternoon and evening of his life. The 
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account of his death is exceedingly inter- 
esting. 

4. Maxwell Drewiti: a Novel, by F. G. 
Trafford. 

5. Agnes: a Novel, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
author of the “ Laird of Norlaw,” &c. 

These constitute Nos. 266 and 264 of 
Harver’s Library of Select Novels, pub- 
lished in cheap style. 


From Hurp & Hovesron, New York, 
we receive— 

1. The Letters of Mozart, translated by 
Lucy Wallace, with a portrait and fac- 
simile, in two volumes. In these letters 
is strikingly set forth how Mozart lived 
and labored, enjoyed and suffered, and 
with a degree of vivid and graphic reality 
which no biography could equal. There 
are delineations of countries and people, 
of the progress of the arts, theatres and 
music. The inspiring genius of Mozart 
will move the world for generations to 
come. 

2. Chastelard : a Tragedy, by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. , The personages are 
Mary Stuart, Mary Hamilton, Darnley, 
Murray Randolph, .&c., which suggest 
the subject, the country and the time. 

3. The Criterion; or, The Test of Talk 
about Familia* Things. A series of Es- 
says by Henry T. Tuckerman, The sub- 
jects are—Inns, Authors, Pictures, Doe- 
tors, Holidays, Lawyers, Sepulchres, Ac- 
tors, Newspapers, Preachers, Statues, 
Bridges. The Essays are of the most 
agreeable description, and are in the au- 
thor’s best vein. 


From Anson D. F. Ranpowps ; 


1. O Mother Dear Jerusalem! The Old 
Hymn, its Origin and Genealogy. Edited 
by William C. Prime, author of “ Boat 
Life in Egypt.” Two bundred years 
have passed since this grand poem was 
ushered upon the world. It is full of 
power and beauty. It was sung by the 
martyrs of Scotland, and has been 
chaunted by the lips of kings, queens 
and nobles. The style of issue is exqui- 
site. 

2. Life of the Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., 
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by his son, Henry M. Baird, Professor in 
the University of New-York. 

The Christian worid is very familiar 
with the labors of Dr. Baird. His exten- 
sive travels in Europe, and the works 
which he published upon the condition of 
the Church and of Protestantism are 
matters of familiar knowledge. He was 
an able and zealous man, of great indus- 
try and piety, and the record of his labors 
will instruct and interest the philanthro- 
pist, the scholar and the theologian eve- 
rywhere. 


8. The Perfect Light ; or, Seven Hues of 
Christian Character, by Julia M. Olin. 

Seven beautiful historical sketches are 
furnished by the author of ‘‘ Women in 
France and Italy,” noted for their eminent 
virtues in the lower as in the higher 
ranks of life. 


From Mason Broruers : 

1. Primary School Edition of Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary. 

2. The Song Garden—First Book. 

Messrs. Mason publish all the school 
editions of Webster’s Dictionary, and a 
series of school music-books progressive- 
ly arranged for every class of students, 
from the youngest to the oldest. 


From James Porr, 5 Cooper Union, 
New York: 

1, The Churchman’s Reasons for his 
Faith and Practice, by Rev. N. 8. Rich- 
ardson, D. D., author of ‘‘ Reasons why 
I am a Churchman.” Second edition. 
The work discusses the Episcopal Church 
as a visible society, the unity of the 
Church, Christ’s ministry, the Christian 
ministry, American Methodism, fruits of 
modern. systems, popular objections 
against the Church answered. 

2. Sermons on the Book of Common 
Prayer, by Bishops and Clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. There are 
nine discourses, by Francis Vinton, J. D. 
Huntington, W. Stevens Perry, Morgan 
Dix, George Burgess, J. Cotton Smith, 
A. ©. Coxe, William Bacon Stevens and 
T. W. Coit. 

8. Household Prayers, for four weeks, 
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with additional prayers for special occa- 

sions, to which is appended a course of 
Scriptural reading in the family for every 

day in the year, by Rev. J. E. Riddle, 

M. A. 

The American edition is edited by the 
learned, eloquent and popular F. L. 
Hawks, D. D., so well known to Chris- 
tians North and South, and is a most con- 
venient compilation of the book of house- 
hold prayers published by the Rev. Mr. 
Riddle several years since in England. 

4. The English Language. Elementary 
Primer No.1. By Francis L. Hawks. 

We are very happy to announce that 
Dr. Hawks has undertaken to prepare a 
series of this kind, and from his eminent 
qualifications predict the greatest success 
to it. No one better understands the 
English language, or has a higher appre- 
ciation of the duties and difficulties of an 
instructor. The principle to be carried 
out in these books has worked success- 
fully with the author, and under it, with 
a judicious, intelligent and patient teach- 
er, the child rapidly overcomes the weari- 
some and disgusting task of mastering 
the simple elements of the language. 


From D. Arrieton & Co; 

1. Origin of the Lute War; Traced 
from the beginning of the Constitution 
to the revolt of the Southern States, by 
Geo. Lunt. 

The author is an eminent lawyer of 
Massachusetts, which will give an especial 
interest to his labors. He shows where 
the responsibility for the late conflict in 
large part belongs, and (whilst he does 
not justify the course of the South) 
fastens it upon the radical and disorgan- 
ized spirits who, in disregard of the Con- 
stitution and the most plighkted faith, 
kept the country in continuai agitation 
and turmoil. He reviews the course of 
Northern politicians, the press and the | 
pulpit, and arrives at the conclusion that | 
the free institutions of the country are | 
placed in condition of greatest peril. He | 
sees nothing in "store for the negro but | 
evil. “ If it should seem,”’ he says, “ tobe | 
a logical conclusion that the doctrine of | 
negro equality aud negro suffrage should | 
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follow even upon the present deplorable 
condition of the colored population, the 
question may thence arise, whether the 
premises themselves were well laid down 
which could lead to consequences so 
much out of the order of nature and 
practice.” 

The work must exercise a wholesome 
tendency, now that good men everywhere 
are endeavoring to harmonize the dis- 
jointed elements of the country, and bring 
order out of chaos. 

2. Stonewall Jackson, a Military Bio- 
graphy, by John E. Cooke, formerly of 
General Stuart’s staff. The volume is 
published jn exquisite style, with a steel 
portrait of Jackson, and many handsome 
maps. 

North and South, and in Europe, the 
name of Stonewall Jackson looms up as 
one of the greatest heroes of the war, and 
perhaps of modern times. The magnifi- 
cence of his strategy and his indomitable 
energy were the admiration of friends 
and foes, whilst his personal character, 
like that of the Chevalier Bayard, was 
beyond reproach. By some he was fa- 
cetiously styled the inspired madman. 

In the work before us the author fur- 
nishes a full biographical sketch, and dis- 
cusses the various battles and campaigns 
in which the name of Stonewall most 
largely figures, and does justice alike to 
Federal and Confederate forces. 

8. Literature in Letters, by John P. 
Holcombe, LL.D. The work consists of 
a selection from the correspondence of 
distinguished persons, in reference to 
arts, manners, criticism, biography, his- 
tory and morals. Our language, says 
the author, abounds in letters which con- 
tain the most vivid pictures of manners, 
and the most faithful and striking de- 
lineations of character, which are full of 
wit, wisdom, fancy, useful knowledge, 
noble and pious sentiment. 


From Van Evris, Horron & Co., 162 
Nassau Street, New York: 

1. Zhe Old Guard. Vols.1, 2 and 8, for 
the years 1863, '4 and ’5. The work is il- 
lustrated with steel portraits of the lead- 
ing American statesmen. It is published 
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in monthly form, and devoted to the 
principles of 1776 and 1787. The Editor 
is C. Chauncey Burr. We know of no 
publication which is doing so. much for 
the preservation of the old principles of 
American liberty and states rights, and 
none which deserves to be more widely 
cireulated and read. It lashes with ter- 
rible stripes every description of radi- 
catism and heterodoxy in our political 
schools. We are obliged to the pub- 
lishers for three handsomely bound vol- 
umes. 


2. The Constitution of the United States, 
with Notes and Explanations of the most 
eminent statesmen and jurists, with His- 
torical and explanatory Notes on every 
article, by C. Chauncey Burr, author of 
the History of the Constitution. 


8. History of the Union and the Consti- 
tution (pamphlet), by C. Chauncey Burr. 

4, The Negro’s Place in Nature, a paper 
read before the London Anthropological 
Society, by Rev. James Hunt, F. R.8., 
President of the Society (pamphlet), with 
introduction by Dr.“H. Van Evrie. 

5. Anti- Abolition Tracts. No. 1, Aboli- 
tion and Secession; No. 2, Negroism ; 
Nw. 38, The Abolition Conspiracy to des- 
troy the Union, ete. 


From the American News Company, 
New York, we receive the following: 

Eecentric Personages, by Wm. Russell, 
LL.D. These are a series of biographies 
of such characters as Beau Brummell, 
Lady Stanhope, Beau Nash, Margaret 
Fuller, Daniel De Foe, Jonathan Switt, 
Lady Montague, John Abernethy, etc., 
etc. The work is a most popular and 
readable one, and will undoubtedly go 
through a very heavy edition. 


We are indebted to Frank Moors, 
Editor of the Rebellion Record, for a copy 
of bis very handsomely executed and is- 
sued work, entitled, Diary of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. in one. 

The material for these volumes is taken 
from Whig and Tory newspapers pub- 
lished during the war, and is very curious 
and often amusing. Private diaries and 
contemporary writings are also consulted. 
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Mr. Moore made free use of the collections 
of the New York and other Historical 
Societies, and his work will undoubtedly 
find a place in every American library. 


From Orance Jupp & Co.: 

1. Mysteries of Bee Keeping. This 
volume, by M. Quimby, practical bee 
keeper, contains the result of twenty-five 
years’ experience. He gives directions 
for using the movable comb and box 
hive, together with improved methods of 
propagating the Bee. Such a work 
should be on the table of every Southern 
cultivator, now that we are called upon to 
diversify our industry. 

2. The Rural Annual and Lorticultural 
Directory, 1866. This is a cheap almanac, 
of much value to farmers, and is from the 
office of the American agriculturist one 
of the best journals for the farm, garden, 
and household. 


From J, Surra Homans, Editor Bankers’ 
Magazine; 

The Merchant's and Banker's Almance 
Jor 1866. This bas been noticed by us 
before. It contains lists of National and 
State Banks, and Private Bankers, all 
over the world; names of Cashiers, 
Savings Banks, lists of standard works 
for Bankers, and prices for a great num- 
ber of years of iron, coal, copper, etc. 
The daily price of gold for four years is 
given, and engravings representing lead- 
ing banking buildings in our country and 
Europe. Price, $2. 


From Tirrany & Co., New York. Their 
circular: The magnificent accumulations 
cf valuables and gems, which are presert- 
ed by some of the large establishments at 
the North are truly bewildering to the 
observer. The wear and tear of the war 
seem to have had no effect. They are as 
grand and as gorgeous as if peace and 
prosperity bad never ceased to smile. 
The house of Tiffuny & Co. is one of these. 
They hare added new branches to their 
vast business. That of fancy stationery, 
of which they send us the circular, is the 
last. 

The large stock has been selected with 
an especial regard to prevailing fancies, 
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from the best domestic assortments and 
the celebrated houses of De La Rue & Co,, 
of London ; “Marion, Bertot, and others, 
of Paris, and various European manu- 
facturers. 

In the specialty of monogramatic illus- 
trations they have the services of an 
artist, whose skill and genius ‘are well 
known, and in card designing and en- 
graving, the priuting of illuminated 
initials and borders, and the general 
decoration of correspondence papers, 
their style is exquisite, as it is also in 
monograms, heraldic insignia, ete, 

/udge Gayarre’s excellent Comedy of 
Errors, entitled, Dr. Bluffin Russia, will 
be appropriately noticed by us in another 
issue. 





[33" Please note directions on the 4th 
page of Cover to subscribers, post- 
masters and agents, and will all the 
friends of the Review aid the Editor in 
re-establishing the work upon its former 
flourishing foundation ? 

The address of the Editor will be 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Articles upon the condition and pro- 
perty of the South, and upon the work- 
ings of emancipation, are solicited. 


ty _-~The Office of the Revrew at 
Nashville, and the Branch Office in New 
York, will execute orders upon receipt 
of the funds, with small commissions, for 
any articles of Southern or Northern 
manufacture advertised in its pages, or 
any otlfer articles which may be required 
by planters, farmers, interior dealers and 
others. It will also act as agent for the 
sale of country estates, which upon the 
receipt of five or ten dollars, will be 
mentioned more or less fully at the close 
of the Editorial colamns. 


ft ~Errara, February No.: Mr. 
Stein is made to use the word “‘ embank- 
ment,” on page 186, 2d line, instead of 
‘*embouchure ;” page 187, line 36, read 
‘*bank it up,” and in two places read 


“assumed” instead of “ assured ;” page 





189, line 43, read “ Hydrodgnomics.” 
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DEBOW’S REVIEW ADVERTISING 
INDEX. 


All advertisements in the Review will 
be regularly noted in this index. Our 
terms are the same as before the war, 
and considering the large circulation of 
the Review in every part of the Union, 
and especially in the Southern States, 
its limits should be occupied. Merchants 
and manufacturers of the South, and 
those having lands for sale, would do 
well to imitate in advertising the enter- 
prise of Northern cities. Our pages are 
open to all, and it is from this source 
only that the Review can be made re- 
munerative. 


Advertising Agency—G. P. Rowell & Co. 
Agricultural Implements Machi yy ym 4 


we —R. a4 oS. & Co.; D. Landreth 
& Son’; Ba G Emilen & 
Passmore ; E ior yr ° ‘& Barry ; Joha B. Sardy; 


Slocomb, a Cs John 8. Reeds 
& Oo: Allen & Need’ 


Books.—School _—_. a a & Co., 
New Orleans; James Potts 

Boots and Shoes.—John Slater. 

Bankers.—Dancan, Sherman & Co.; E. Q. Bell. 

Charleston Advertisement.—One Page. 

Commission Merchants.—Dohan, Carroll & Co. ; 
Church, Daniels & Co, 

Clocks.—James Barber. 


Clothing, Shirts, &c.—Henry, Moore & Chen 
8. N: Mood oody; F. Deru & Co.; Harlem & 


Dry a —Butler, Broom & Clapp. 

Engravers.—J. W. Orr. 

Express Co.—Southern. 

Fancy Goods.—C. F? A. Hinrich. 

Furnishing Goods.—Winile & Co. 

Grocers.—Bas kerville, Sherman & Co. 

Hardware.—Geo. Wolfe Bruce ; C. H. Slocomb. 

Insurance,—A®tna Insurance (o., New York ; Ac- 
cidental Insurance Co. 

Iron Safes.—Herring & Co. 

Jewelry.—Tiffany & Co.; Ball, Black & Co.: J. 
M Bowen & Co. 

Law Cards.—W. W. Boyce; Ward & Jones. 

encies.—American Land Agency , G. F. 

Kroll & Co. ; W. H. Quincey. 

Machinery.—-Steam Engines, Saw Mills, &c.— 
Thomas Gannon, Jacob Schenck ; Thomas B 
Bodley & Co., New Orleans ; Wm, _ a 
ery; Pooie & ‘Hunt; E. M. ‘Ivens, New Or- 
Jeans ; John H. Haskell ; Jas. A. Robinson ; 
a. Wyatt t Reid. 

Medicines.— Radw Co.; Alcock’s Porous 
Piasters : Brantresh’s Pills; Tarrant’s Ape- 
a Thorn’s .Extract of Cupaiba, R. W. 


erwin 
Musical Instruments. —Zogbaum & Fairchild, 
Organs.— Mason & H 

Pianos.—Knabe & 

Photographers.—S. Anderson. 

Scales.—Fairbanks & Co. 

Straw apn BK Sabin & Clark. 

agener, New Orleans; Fran- 








Steel. & Co. 
Washing ms ow tl i et Boumead & 


Keati 
Yeast Po: Mose y T. Babbit. - 














